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PRICE TEN CENTS. 











LOANERS’ BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED UNDER STATE CHARTER,) 


Continental Life Building, 
22 Nassau Street, New York. 


CAPITAL... cceseccese SITITITICI LTT $500,000 
Subject to increase tO.............eceeeeeeee *1,000,000 


This Bank negotiates LOANS, makes COLLEC- 
TIONS, advances on SECURITIES and receives DE- 
POSITS. 

Accounts of Bankers, Manufacturers and Merchants 
will receive special attention. 


pe FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST paid on CUR 
T BALANCES and liberal facilities offered to our 
CUSTOMERS. 
DORR RUSSELL, President. 


A. F. Wrumarra, Vice-President. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 


Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall St., New York. 


Gold and Currency received on deposit subject to 
eheck at sight. ° 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate 
of Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of 
each month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
oearing Four per Cent interest. 

Loans negotiated. 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and 
jale of Governments, Gold, Stocks and Bonds on 
commission. 

Collections made on all parte of the United States 
and Canadas. 


EXRTAORDINARY OFFER! 
OPEN TILL JAN. 1, 1875. 














SEE OUR ADDITIONAL 
Manna and Iron Clads. 


75 SELECT PAMPHLETS. 


To our friends who would help us in the good work 
of bombarding the strongholds of ignorance and super- 
‘tition with our inimitable Manna and Iron Clads, we 
Will furnish for distribution until Jan. 1, 1875, Ten 
Dollars worth of Manna and Iron Ciads, as our friends 
may select, for Five Dollars. The Pamphlets to be 
aed to one address, by mall or express, at our ex- 

Any amount over Ten Dollars’ worth to one address 
wy price. 

orders must be accompanied with the cash in 
form of P. O. registered letter, draft on N 
cash, at the risk of the sender. —— 


ADDRESS: 
A. K. BUTTS & Co., 
No. 36 DEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


— THE “Lapres’ GARMENT Sus- 
PENPER’’ is a simple, ingenious, 
























admirable contrivance for supportin 

| women’s garments over their shou 
igs § ders. I hope thousands of our Ameri- 
Vz oa 46Can women who are being d ed 


Ty} into the grave by their heavy s ~ 
‘ may be induced to lift, with this de- 
L.G S vice, the killing weight from their 
Pet Av 4. * weary bodies and carry it on the 
ti 1873. g, -alders, the only point of the human 
‘ody on which « load can be comfortably and safely 
Carried, bio LEWIs, 


Sample, by mail, 50 Cents and Stamp. 

Best of Terms to Canvassers. 
JOHN D. HASKELL, 60 STATE STREET, 
Cuicae@o, ILL. 


ro —_— 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., BOOK DEPOT. 


x. Ho. 319 Kearney street (up-stairs) may be found 
oe e WoovauLL AND CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY, and a 
~ ‘il Variety of Spiritualist and Reform Books at 
Yee prices, Also, Adams & Co.'s Goiden Pens, 
Ure nettles, Spence’s Positive and Negative Powders, 
Neteen Antt-7 vbacco Preparations, Dr. Storer’s 
mailed Compound, etc. Catalogues and Circulars 
~ ree, §2™ Remittances in U. 8. currency and 
Say slamps received at par. Address, HE 

- P. Q, box 117, San Francisco, Cal, 


eee 





SS 
Western Rural, 


AGRICULTURAL & FAMILY WEEKLY 
JOURNAL OF THE WEST. 
H. N. F. LEWIS, Editor and Proprietor, 


WITH AN 
Able and Practical Editorial Staff, 
AND AN 


EFFICIENT CORPS OF SPECIAL AND VOLUN- 
TARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


TERMS: 
$2.50 per Year; $2 in Clubs of Four or More. 


SPLENDID INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 


A PLUCKY PUBLISHER. 
[From the Chicago Daily Sun, Nov. 30, 1871.] 

** One of the most remarkable examples of Chicago 
pluck and energy is given by Mr. H. N. #. Lewis, pro- 
prietor of the Western Rural, one of the ablest and 
most widely circulated agricultural journals in the 
country. Mr. Lewis lost by the fire one of the most 
complete and valuable printing and publishing estab- 
lishments in the West, and also his residence and 
household goods. Yet he comes to the surface again 
with unabated ardor, re-establishes himself at No. 407 
West Madison street, where he has gathered new ma- 
terial for his business, and from which point he has 
already issued the first number (since the fire) of the 
Western Rural, the same size and in the same form as 
previous to the flery storm. Nobody would imagine, 
on glancing at the neat, artistic head and well-filled 
pages of the Rurai that anything uncomfortably warm 
or specially disastrous had ever happened to it. Suc- 
cess to Lewis and his excellent Rural. Chicago ought 
to feel proud of it.’ 


The Largest and Handsomest Paper for 
Young People.”’ 


THE 


Young Folks’ Monthly, 


A RURAL AND LITERARY MONTHLY JOURNAL 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF COUNTRY AND CITY. 


TERMS: 
$1.50 per Year; $1 in Clubs of Four or More. 


A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL BERLIN CHROMOS, MOUNTED 
AND VARNISHED, SENT POSTPAID as A GIFT TO 


EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER. 


The Young Folks’ Rural isa novelty among publi- 
cations for Young People—entirely a “‘ new idea,” and 
different from any other in style and character. Six- 
teen pages and sixty-four columns—the largest news- 
paper in Chicago / 


WHAT “THEY SAY.” 


[From the Chicago Bening Post.) 


“HH. N. F. Lewis, Esq., the well-known publisher of 
that admirable weekly, the Western Rural, is publish- 
ing a monthly rural and literary journal, under the title 
of the Young Folks’ Rural. * * * Mr. 
is just the man to make it a ‘big thing. ’” 


[From the Letter of a Western Mothes .| 
“The Young Folks’ Rural is just what ou dear 
children need. Altogether it is a noble enterprise, and 
will do an untold amount of good. It is the ‘ parents’ 
assistant,’ and all parents will join me in 
thanking you.”’ 


[From a School Teacher. } 


‘*T am a teacher, and take the paper for the benefit 
and amusement of m pupils. Eyes are brighter and 
lessons better learned when the Young ’ Rural 
makes its appearance. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE. 





Address, H. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
Chicago, Ih. 
Both Western Rural and Young Joiks’ Byrai furnishe 


tor One ¥ car fo8 $3.06, 


- power, eloquence. * 





NOW READY: 


Tyndall’s Creat Inaugural. 
ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


“The Advancement of Science; 


BEING THE 


Inaugural Address before the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Belfast, August 19, 
1874, by the president, John Tyndall, D. C. L., LL. D. 
F. R. S., with fine portrait and biographical sketch. 


Also, a descriptive essay by Prof. H. Helmholtz, 
with Prof. Tyndall's famous articles on prayer. 
Together, on heavy tinted paper, in extra cloth, $1. 
The same, in pamphlet form, 50c. Inaugural and 
Portrait, only 25c. 


The Inaugural says: ‘‘ The questions here raised 
are inevitable. They are approaching us with accel- 
erated speed. 

The N. ¥. 7ridune says: “‘ Pror. TYNDALL CROSSES 
THE Rusicon.—lIt is the opening address of the Presi- 
dent of the most important convention of scientific 
men in the world. Every line of it breathes thought, 

* It is in many respects 
one of the most extraordinary utterances of our 


The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser says: ‘‘ Professor 
Tyndall has inaugurated a new era scientific de- 
velopment, and has drawn the sword in a battle whose 
— of ay will presently resound through the civil- 

world.”’ 


The N. Y. Graphic says: *‘ It will undoubtedly have 
wont currency and make a wide and deep impres- 
sion.”’ 

G. W. Smauuey, London correspondent of the N. 
Y. Tridune, says: *‘ There can be but one opinion of 
the address as an example of inte!lectual power and of 
courageous sincerity rare in all times.” 


PUBLISHERS, 
Neo. 36 Dey Street, New York. 


CHA'S BRADLAUGH'S WORKS, — 


UTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
with portrait, 10c, 

Inspiration of the Bible. A Reply to the Bishop of 
Lincoln. . 

When were our Gospels written? 5c. 

God, Man, and the Bible. Three Nights’ Discussion 
with Rev. Joseph Bayle, D. D. 25c. 

The Existence of God. Two Nights’ Debate with A. 
Robertson. 25c. 

What is Secularism? A Discussion with David King. 


5c. 

Christianity versus Secularism. First Discussion 
with King. 5c. 

What does Christian Theism Teach? Two Nights’ 
Discusssion with the Rev. A. J. Robinson. 35c. 

On the Being and Existence of God. Two Nights’ 
Discussion with Thomas Cooper. 35c. 

Heresy: Its Utility and ry 6 40c. 

Secularism, Scepticism, and Atheism. Two Nights’ 
Debate with G. J. Holyoake. 60c. 

The Credibility and Morality of the Four Gospels. 
Five Nights’ Discussion with Rev. T. D. Mattnias. 


80c. 
The Bible: What isit. A Freethinker’s Commen- 
tary. 5 Parts. Paper, $2.25: Cloth, 1 vol, $3.00. 








Fruits of Philosophy; or, The Private Companion of 
Young Married Couples. By Charles Knowlton, M. 
D. 25c 


The Mosque of Anarchy, Queen "| and Song — 
To the Men of England. By Percy B. shelley, 15c. 
Life and Character of Richard Carlile by Geo. J. 
Holyoake. 5c. 
Marriage Question of to day. By Caroline Brine, 


The Asteny of the Human Race. By Geo. Sex- 
ton, M. A. M. D. 20c. 

Secular Tracts, Nos. 1 to 8, 1 cent each: 10c. per 
dozen; 50c. per hundred. . 

The Secuiarists’ Manual of Songs and Ceremonies, 
edited by Austin Holyoake and Charles Watts, 5S0c. 

Christian Evidences. Two Nights’ Discussion be- 
tween Charles Watts and H. H. Cowper. 

Sunday Rest, by Victor Scheler. 10c. 

Life and Immortality: or, Thoughts on Being. 10c. 

Eight Letters to Young Men of the Working Class- 
es, by Thomas Cooper. ; 

The Farm Laborers’ Catechism. 5c. 

Addrese on Free Inquiry; or, Fear as a motive of 
Action. By Robert Dale Owen.  10c. 

Memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 10c. 

Excellent pperograpes of Charles Watts. “A 
handsome del.”’ 30c, 

A good supply of the above just received from 
London by A. K. BUTTS & CO., 

Aug 5. 36 Dey street, New York. 


MRS. M. M. HARDY, 
TRANCE MEDIUM, 
No. 4 Concord Square, 
BOSTOx, 


HOURS FROM 0 A. M. To 3 i. 
Terms (for Private Seance tm, Regular 








Hours): $2.00, 





RAILROAD IRON, 


FOR SALE 
BY S. W. HOPKINS & COQ, 


71 BROADWAY. 





TOLEDO,PEORIA 


ANvU 


WARSAW RAILWAY, 


SECOND MORTGAGE CON- 


VERTIBLE 7 PER 
CENT. CORRENCY BONDS. 


INTEREST WARRANTS PAYABLE 


OCTOBER AND APRIL, 


PRINCIPAL * 1886. 


We offer for sale $100,000 of the above bonds ia 
block. By act of reorganization of the Company these 
bonds ar: convertible into the First Preferred Shares 
of the Company, which amounts to only 17,000 shares 
and into the Consolidated Bonds (recently negotiated 
at Amsterdam) of six millions of dollars, which eover 
tbe entire line of 280 miles of completed road, 10 
gether with all the rolling stock and real property, to 
the value o* more than ten millions of dollars. ‘Tne 
road crosses the entire State of Hlinois and connects 
with the mammoth tron bridges spanning the Missi a 
sippi at Keokuk and Burlingtea. The income of the 
road for the year will net sufficient to pay interest oa 
all the bonded indebtedness and dividend on the pr 


ferred shares. 


Foi terms fpply 


CLARK, DODGE & UU., 





Willem Streets 


ns ide W2IPII Wy 
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a FAIL to order a copy of the 


Heathens of the Heath, 


A Remance, Ins'ructive, Absorbing, Thrilling! By 
Wm. McDonnell, author of ‘‘ Exeter Hall.”’ 
The Greatest Book that has been issued for years. 
THE ENORMITIES OF THE CHURCH, PRIEST 
CRAFT, THE MISSIONARY SYSTEM, 


and other pious wrongs are shown up. 
A perusal of it will open 
THE EYES OF THE BLIND. 


Read it and hand it to your neighbor. No person 
who buys this book will regret the investment. 

It containe over 450 pages, 12mo. Is published from 
new type, on tinted paper, and gotten up in excellen 
style. Published at The Truth Seeker office. 


PRICE: 
In Paper Covers 
In Cloth, neatly bound................... 


Ment by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Address D. M. BENNETT, 
335 Broadway, New York. 
te The Trade supplied at a liberal discount. 


DENTAL NOTICE. 


DR. AMMI BROWN, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
{26 West Forty-second St., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, ; 





NEW YORK. 
BUST OF 
THEODORE PARKER. 


BY 
SIDNEY H. MORSB. 


eee 


Dignity, reverence, sweetness, vigor, nipoise 
breathe through the cley; the artist has eo filled his 
own heart with appreciation of that noble life, that he 
has been ab'e cunningly to mould it into those deli- 
cate lines which the character had wrought on the 
living fivre. We aretempted to exclaim, as we +tand 
beside it, as the old artist did to his perfected work, 
“Speak, then!”’—//annah FE. stevenson. 


All the characteristics of my husband are in the 
bust—his greatness, his goodness, his tenderness, his 
love. You cannot give life toclay or marble; but you 
can reprerent {i}, and this Mr. Morse has done.—Ly- 
dia D. Parker to Hannah E. Stevenson. 


The eyes, though but of clay, are gleaming with pos- 
sible indignation, with possible tears; the lips are set 
firm with the resolution ef him who, like Paul, could 
“fight a good fight’ as well as ‘ give a reason.” — 
Samue Longfellow. 


The first time I have seen Theodore Parker since he 
died.— Wm. Sparreil. 


The best representation of Mr. Parker ever executed 
in clay.— Boston Daily Globe. 


The face is strong and noble as it should be. 
likeness is good.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Nothing appears for beauty alone, or finish. or to 
show the vanity of the artist. All is forgotten in the 
man—the true, real, Yankee man, Theodore Parker.— 
L. 8S. H. in the Golden Age. 


The 





Copies of this Bust, finely finished in plaster, $10 


each. boxing for transportation, $1 extra. Freight 
or expressuge ae by party sending order. Weight 
of box about fifty pounds. 


Orders muy be sent to 


ee 


a 





JUST OUT. | 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN: 


By WINWOOD READE. 


Full 12mo. Cloth. S45 pp. Price, post paid, $8. 





“Tt ie a splendid book. You may depend upon it.’ 

—Chas. Bradlangh to the Publisher 
[From the “ Daily Graphic. ] 

‘‘ Those who wish to learn the tendencies of mod- 
ern thought and to look at past history from the stand- 
point of one who accepts the doctrine of evolution in 
its entirety, would do well to read this remarkable 
book. All the radicaliems of the times, in philosophy 
and religion, are restated here with remarkable vigor 
and force.”’ : 

The Hartford “Evening Post’ says, “ That its 
brilliant rhetoric and its very audacity give it a fatal 
charm.”’ 


The title is asingular one. The author justifies it 
in the concluding lines of his work. An admirable 
resume of ancient history. There is evidence of 
great research and learning. The author has thought 
deeply und laboriously.— Overland Monthly. 


An extensive and adventurous African explorer. 

nestions of profound interest, and stimulates toa 
high degree the curiosity of the reader. These are 
brilliant and captivating pages; for Mr. Reade’s style 
is highly ornate, and yet vigorous and pointed. Lie 
dresses the facts of history in florid colors, transform- 
ing the most prosaic into the semblance of poetry. 
The effect is sometimes so dazzling that one doubts 
if the poetical license of presenting striking and 
beauiiful images has not been used to the misrepre- 
sentation of truth. But in his narration of events the 
writer conforms closely to the authorities. He has an 
irrepressible tendency to independent and uncompro- 
mising thought.—Chicago Tribune. 


MASCULINE CROSS 


ANCIENT SEX WORSHIP, 


By SHA ROCCO. 

A curious and remarkable work, containing the 
traces of ancient myths in the current religions of to- 
day. 
70 pp. % illustrations, 12mo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1. 


Containing much mythological lore and a chapter 
on the Phalli of California. * * * A work of inter- 
est to echolars.—New Bedford Standard. 

Much curious information is presented, and the 
hint imparted that mach of what is deemed sacred 
has a very inferior origin.— Boston Commonwealth. 

Entertainment undeniably fresh to the investigator 
of early relizious history, who can view all evidence 
without prejudice.—Literary World. 

A curious, learned and painfully suggestive book. 
It 1s evident that especial puins is taken to deal dell- 
cately with the sabject.— Chicago Journal. 

The attempt is to show that the Cross, asa religious 
emblem, is much older than Jesus Christ, and to 
trace in the religions of to-day the relics of ancient 
passional worship. Much research and deep scholar- 
ship are displayed, and the work is high-toned, but 
is pot designed for immature minds.—Vlortland 
Transcript. 


Published and for sale by 
Asa K. Butts & Co., 
. 36 Dey street, New York. 
33 Send for new Catalogue of Liberal works, 








THE 


EARLVILLE TRANSCRIPT, 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY MORNING, at EaRLvILue, ILL. 
4. J. GROVER, Editor and Proprietor. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


Mre Evizagsru Capy STANTON. 
Epwarp M. Davia. 
MaTILDA JoOsLYN GAGE, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 





Excelsior Portable Printing 
Presses. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 





$9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. Larger 
sizes for large work. Business men do th-ir printing 
and advertising, save money and increase trade. Am- 
aieur printing—<celightful pastime for epare hours. 
Boys have great fun and make money fast at printing. 
Send two stamps for full catalogue presses, type, etc.. 
to the manufacturers, 


KELSEY &« CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 





~~DR. BR. B. FELLOWS, 
THE GREAT HEALER! 





It will be gratifying to the afflicted who have here- 
tofore been unable to avail themselves of this dis- 
tinguished magnetie physician's remakable healing 
power to know that he is now within their reach, and 
that they can be treated jnst as effectually at their 
homes ae at the Pocter’s office by means of his Mag- 
netized Powder, which he thoroughly magnetizes, and 
when taken commences upon its healing mission with 
marvelous effect. Invalids who have been looked 
upon as tottering on the brink of the grave have been 
restored to perfect health by one or two boxes of this 
potent remedy. $1 per box. 

Address: Vineland. N. J. 





1,204 CALLOWHILL ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Where the WEEKLY and other reform papers are kept 
for sale, and eubscriptions received therefor. Where 
a register is kept of all who desire to form Communi- 
ties or Unitary Homes, anc the location they desire 
and what they cAan do financially or otherwise to start 


one. 
Address as above, G. D. HENCK. 


Wouid you Know Yourself? 


CONSULT WITH 


A. B. SEVERANCE, 


Physcrometrist and Clairvoyant. 


Come in person, or send by letter a lock of your 
hair, or handwriting or a photograph; he will give you 
a correct delineation of character, giving instructions 
for self improvement, by telling what faculties to cul- 
tivate and what to restrain, giving your present phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual condition, giving past and 
future events, telling what kind of amedinm you can 
develop into, if any, what business or profession you 
are best calculated for to be successful in life. Ad- 
vice and counsel in business matters. Also, advice in 
reference to marriage; the adaptation of one to the 
other, and whether you arein a proper condition for 
marriage. Hints and advice to those who are in un- 
happy married relations, how to make their path of 
life smoother. 

Further, will give an examination of diseases, and 
correct diagnosis, with a written prescription and in- 
struction for home treatment, which, if the patients 
follow, will improve their health and condition every 
time. if it does net effect a cure. He is eminently 
practical in all advice given, as thousands can testify 
from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, having letters 
daily from men and women for the last ten years. 
Has a word of sympathy and encouragemert for the 
afflicted, advice and counsel to the young, and some- 
thing for every One to help them to meet the strug- 
gles of life that will pay them more than ten fold for 
all the money required for the delineations. 

He also treats diseases Magnetically and otherwise. 


TERMS. 





NE I a nd ke ide shal 
Diagnosis and Preecription...................... 2 
Full and complete Delineation, with Diagnosis 

Sas U5 U bocce ewede Joceeléecbver di 


A. B. SEVERANCE AND Mrs. J. H. Sever- 
ANCE having recently opened 
A HOME FOR THE SICK, 


where they can take a few patients, especially in- 
vite all liberals and the pub'ic in general to give them 





| South, with Puliman Palace Cars attached, 9:30 








es 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
THE GREAT TRUNK LINE 
AND UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE, 
Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrogse 


and Cortlandt streets, ax follows: 


Express for Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, the West anq 


A. M. 

5 and 8:30 P. M. Sunday, 5 and 8:30 P, M. , 
For Baltimore, Washington and the Soath, Limiteg 
Washington Express of Pullman Parlor cars. daijy 
except Sunday, at 9:30 A. M.; arrive at Washington 
4:10 P.M. Regular at #:40 A. M.,3and9P.M. Sun. 


day. 9P. M. 

{xpress for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 
4. 4:10, 5, 7, 8:30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 5,7 
8:36 and9 P.M. Emigrant and second class, 7 P. yw’ 

For Newark at 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8, 9, 10,11 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 
6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 night. Sun. 
day, 5:20, 7 and 8:10 P. M. 

For Elizabeth, 6, 6:30, 7:20, 7:40, 8,9, 10 A. M., 12 
M., 1, 2, 2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40. 6, 
6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 8:10, 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 night, 
Sunday, 5:20, 7 and 8:10 P. M. 

For Rahway, 6. 6:30, 7:20, 8,10 A. M., 12 M., 1,2, 
2:30, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 4:50, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:80. 7, 
8:10.10 P. M. and 12 night. Sunday. 5:20 and 7 P. M. 

For Woodridge, Perth amy, and South Amboy, 
6 and 10 A. M., 2:30, 4:50 and 6 P. M. 

For New Brunswick, 7:20 and 8 A. M., 12 M., 2, 3:10, 
oe 5:20, 6:10, 7 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 7 


‘For East Millstone, 12 noon, 3:10 and 4:80 P. M. 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:30 A. M., and 4 


. 
er Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 9:30 A. M., 2 and 4 
P. N 


For Bordentown, Burlington and Camden, 7:20 and 
9:30 A. M., 12:30, 2, 4, 4:10 and 7 P. M. 

For Freehold, 7:20 A. M., 2and 4:10 P. M. 

For Farmingdale and Squad, 7:20 A. M. and 2 P. M. 

For Hightstown, Pemberton and Camden, via Perth 
wm A :30 P. M. For Hightstown and Pemberton, 
5A 


Ticket offices 526 and 944 Broadway, 1 Astor House, 
and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt streets; 4 Court 
street, Broo!:lyn; and 114, 116 and 118 Hadson street, 
Hoboken. Emigrant ticket office, 8 reef Place. 

FRANK THOMPSON, D. M. BOYD, Jr., 

General Manager. General Passenger Ag't. 


as" TO THE SICK._ge3 


Send two dollars and two three cent postage stamps, 
accompanied by a lock of your hair, to 


DR. D. P. DANIELS, Kingsley, Kansas, 


and receive by return mail, a complete diagnosis of 
your disease, and the best means to be used for your 
recovery. He has performed some of the most won. 
derful cures on record! 











NOW READY, 
NATHANIEL VAUGHAN: 
A NOVEL. 


BY FREDERIKA MACDONALD, 
Author of the “ lliad of the East,”’ etc., ete 


1 Vol. Extra Cloth, beveled ; 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50 


“ An independent and respectable study of character 
in the law of circumstance, such as even George Eliot 
might not have been ashamed to own as her first 
novel. . . . A more vigorous presentment of the 
mischievous nature of modern Christianity, in its 
most hosest and consistent form, need not be de 
sired.’’— Westminster Review. 

“There is much of power and of interest in this 
novel. The characters are set before us by a few 
graphic and able touches, notas puppets, but as living 
beings *—Pall-Mall Gazette. 

* Power, eloquence and originality characterize 
‘Nathaniel Vanghan’ to a degree very unusual among 
modern novels, The shipwreck of a noble nature has 
seldom been more tragically portrayed, while the 
painfulness of the situation is relieved by the exquisite 
attractiveness and ultimate felicity of the heroine and 
the humor of the scenes of village life.”—JUustrated 
London News. 

“It is a really artistic composition, with a sound 
moral expressed, though not obtruded, on the cauvas. 
— A very bold and trenchant attack on Ortho- 
doxy, and the earnestness with which it is mace 
throughout is not marred by the grace and bumor 
with which its lighter passages aie told.’’-- Westminster 


Review. 
A. K. BUTTS & CO., 
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BY AND BY: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE FUTURE. 





BY EDWARD MAITLAND. 





BOOK III. CHaApter IV. 

The first portion of that night, after parting from his new 
friend, was passed by Criss in that anxious meditation which 
possesses 80 much in couimon with earnest prayer; the 
latter part, in the quiet sleep which was habitual to him. 
But it was only when his mind had attained the goal of re- 
solve that his body sank into the repose of sleep. Could it 
be that in this young and uncrowned emperor he had found 
his mission, and perhaps his relative, sole upon earth? The 
thougbt brought no joy to him, save in so far as it indicated 
a duty to be fulfilled, and a subject worthy of affection. 
What did trouble Criss was the frame of mind which mis- 
fortune seemed to have evoked inthe prince. He could not 
conceive of himself as breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against any individual under any circumstances. 
Much less could he comprehend the mood that personified a 
whole people and sought to inflict vengeance upon them as 
upon a personal foe. Surely, if no other duty presented 
itself to him, to mitigate the imperial ferocity was a duty 
worthy of all his solicitude. Criss felt that be was not alto- 
gether powerless to promote his restoration. Could the 
prince by such agency be restored to his throne a better man, 
nations would be the better for Criss having lived. 

The morning’s telegraphic intelligence from the revolted 
capital, gave a new direction to Criss’ thoughts. The insur. 
gent government was determined to punish the foreign 
settlers for their sympathy with the late dynasty and cold- 
ness toward the new regime; and an expedicion was to start 
at once for the wealthy settiements of the whites in the 
mountains. Atlantika, as the leading district, was to be the 
first to suffer. 

Criss’ eyes became dimmed as he beheld in imagination the 
fair regions he had so lately visited, ravaged by war, their 
smiling homesteads blackened by fire and stained with 
blood, and their happy, prosperous occupants——ab !—and 
here a pang shot through him as he thought of Nannie, the 
passionate, wayWard Nannie; she of the sunny smile and 


lee 


ue ee ee 





| and what do you expect to do alone? I shall be very sorry to 
|loeve you again so soon, I could wish you to remain by me, 
| for I feel strangely drawn tuward you. Do you know what 
| wiil constitute your chief danger if taken by the rebels?” 

| Criss shook his head. 

| “Your resemblance to me. I see it more strongly to-day 
even than lastnight. But you are the handsomer of the two. 
That Greek dash has done you @ good turn; and I suspect 
you are the better of the two. You have been improved; I 
claim only to be improvable.’’ 

“Show yourself so and I shall love you and serve you 
truly,’’ said Criss, his eyes beaming on the prince with an in- 
effable tenderness. ‘‘Show yourself so and you will have no 
cause to regret your present misfortunes, be they temporary 
or not.”’ 

‘You speak to me as equal to equal. 
Englishman hold himself a king ?”’ 

‘*Many ere more than kings, for they are superior to all 
dictation, save that of their own consciences. Is there aught 


of commission that your royal highness desires to intrust to 
me ?”’ 


Pray, does every 


‘My friends are organizing a foree to support me,’’ re- 
turned the prince. ‘The only question is whether I ought 
v9 return and place myself at their head. They advise delay 
until they are stronger. I wish to do what is best for the 
country and the dynasty. This very day [ hold a conference 
with the bondholders’ committee on the subject; otherwise 
I should be inclined to beg a passage with you. Could you 
take me in your car?’’ 

Criss was startled by the singularity of the coincidence, by 
which the son sought to return in the same conveyance which 
had aided the father’s flight. But he only said: 

‘Best wait my return; I will tell you exactly how affairs 
stand. For the present, farewell.”’ 

The prince insisted on seeing him off. On beholding the 
Ariel, -he exclaimed warmly in praise of its exquisite combi- 
nation of diminutiveness, strength and elegance. 

* Surely it is unsurpassed,” he said. 

**It is unequalied,’’ replied Criss, and was about to start, 
when the prince said: 

** Have you any arms?” 

**None; only instruments and tools to meet various emer- 
gencies. I hate the idea of personal violence, and cannot 
imagine myself having recourse to it under any circum- 
stances, not even in self-defence.”’ 

‘**That is because you have always lived in civilized and 
peaceful lands. Now you are going into barbarism and 
danger. People who behave as wild beasts must be treated 
as such. But whether as a weapon, or as a remembrance of 
me, pray accept and wear this pistol, at least until we meet 
again. If not for yourself, you may need it for others.”’ 

The last remark decided Criss, and buckling round him the 
weapon, which was an explosive multiplier of the finest make 
and utmost potency, he entered the car. As he was quitting 
the ground a thought struck him, and he said to the prince: 

‘Should it be needful for you to return, and I be pre- 
vented from coming for you, will you entrust yourself to the 
agent I purpose to employ ?’’ 

‘“T will trust you and your agent implicitly,” said the 
prince, ‘‘only let me know the situation before I decide upon 
returning. ‘The bondholders bere have a claim to iofluence 
my movements.” 

Mounted aloft, Criss referred to his chart, his compass and 
his chronometer. 

‘* Nearly thirty degrees south-west, and now nine A. Mm. 
At the rate of two degrees an hour. I shall not reach Yolo 
until midnight. There is no twilizht there, and I must 
urrive before dark if possible, Now to see the direction and 
probable force of the winds.’’ And he consulted his chart of 
atmospheric curresits. 

To his great satisfaction he found that by flying at a certain 
elevation, he would have the aid of a north-east current, 
which at that season of the year blew steadily and strongly. 

Referring to his barometer, he ascended to the requisite 





April eyes, who resembled the fairest angel of his sweetest 
visions—Nannie in danger, perchance a fugitive, alone and 
foodiess, amid rough mountains and horrid infested woods. 
her wealth of golden hair streaming behind her, as on bleed- 
ing feet she fled from barbarous negro ravishers, and seeing 
no salvation on earth, gazing with wild looks into heaven as 
if thence only, even as once before, a deliverer might come. 
And shall she look in vain? No! thundered the heart of 
Criss, as, starting from the trance in which he seemed to 
have seen all these things as vividly as with his bodily eyes, 
he rose and hastened to prepare for an immediate start to 
Soudan. 

His preparations consisted in paying his hotel bill and 
dispatching a telegram to Avenil, begging him to back with 
Promptest endeavor any movement of the Council of Con- 
federated Nations for saving the European settlers in Central 
Africa from the destruction with which they were menaced 





by the insurgents of Bornou, whither he was now proceed- 


height, where, putting on a high speed, be traveled in his 
course foran hour. He then took observations to ascertain 
the distance he had covered. The movements of the air at 
such altitudes are not to be judged by the corresponding 
movements called winds below. Beyond the reach of re- 
tardation by friction with the earth’s surface, the great 
currents aloft sweep along, unimpeded, at rates which here 
would make hurricane and disaster. 

‘*Four degrees in the hour,” said Criss, joyously. ‘Oh, 
current, only Lold thus, and before sundown the goal will be 
in sight.” 

CHAPTER V. 

On the eve of the day which saw Criss hastening with all 
speed to the succor of his friends, were held two councils of 
war. Onein the Bornou capitol by the leaders of the insur- 
rection; the other by fugitive planters from the white settle- 
ments, high up on the slopes of Atlautika, where, in a nata- 


ing. On leaving the writing-room, after dispatchivg his | ral fortress of rocks, camp fires were kept burning to soare 
Message, he found himself runni:g against his acquaintance | off wild beasts and temper the keen mountuin air for the 
‘f the previous evening, of whose existenes he bad for the 'women and children who crowded, scared, around then 


‘homent become obiivious. 

“Forgotten me already?’ said the prince. ‘You leok as 
absorbed in your thoughts as if you, too, had a kingdom to 
recover,”’ 


“Your highness will pardon me,’ returned Criss. “The 





heWs from Bornou is bad for my countrymen; | am starting 


for the hills to see if 1 can aid my friends. I have little | 


doubt of being able to return in a few days, probably three 


| 


or four, and then I shall be at your highness’ service for any | 


f00d that we can do together.” 
emphasis on the word good. | 

The prince gazed on him with a strange and almost. 
troubled look, but did not immediately speak. 


lations in the measures they adopted fur defense. 


And Criss put a marked | 
|might be expected at any hour. 


Now that the trial had come, the young women who had 
been 80 eager to add military practice to their other accom- 
plishments, found their hearts fail them, and this so utter] 
that they quite forgot to resent the cool, matter-of-course 
way in which the men left them entirely out of their calcu- 
Curiously 
enough, somehow, the men did not think the worse of the 
other sex for thus vindicating itself, for 
passed between them on tle subject. 


no reproaches 


It was known in the mountain that the insurgent forces 


Of a prolonged resistance 
the whites were hopeless. They relied mainly upon the 


As Criss | material aid, or threats equally ¢flicacious, of the Coaucil of 


divined, his thoughts were apologetic, for presently he said: | Confederated Nations, to which they had dispatched an 


“ Ah, that good, cool England has given you the discipline | urgent appeal by telegraph. 


that is very difficult of acquirement in our ardent Soudan, | 


} 


| session, it bad to be specially summoned, 


The council not being in 


This had caused 


think that I must have an English counsellor—that is, when | delay. When met it acted with the utmost promptitute and 
4m restored. But how long will it take you to get there?| energy, for it dispatched a powerful aerial squadron to 


—_ 








Bornou, with instructions to rescué or avenge the settlers, 
and destroy the capital, unless the leaders of the revolution 
guaranteed the liberty, lives and property of the entire 
foreign population of the country. With internal politics it 
was not to meddle. 

On the mountain the consultation was about the appeal 
and the chances of its having reached its destination, and 
also of their ability to hold out until the arrival of succor. 

In the capital the consultation was between the leaders of 
the revolt, who already were divided among themselves on 
two important points; one, the policy of incurring the 
hostility of Europe by ill-treating the whites; the other, the 
advisability of declaring the young prince emperor, in the 
event of his complying with certain conditions; and this 
whether his father were dead cr not. 

Criss had crossed the Libydan desert when he became 
sensible of a great diminution of his speed. He judged 
rightly that the heat of the Sahara had, by creating a current ; 
on ita own surface, deflected or reversed the current with 
which he had been traveling. 

He could not now reach the point at which he aimed before 
nightfall; and he was doubtful whether he could find that 
point in the dark. Descending toward the earth in search of 
the favorable winds which had failed him aloft, and which 
were likely to be prevalent on the Sahara, it occurred to him 
that it might be possible to hold communication with his 
friends ia the settlement, and ascertain beforehand their pre- 
cise situation. The vast development of the telegraphic sys- 
tem rendered itimpogsible that the insurgents should have 
cut all the wires, even if they had wished to do so, and there 
might be at hand means of communicating direct with the 
plantation, without risk of interception in the capital. He 
remembered that the central office of the hill district was 
close to the elephant farm, and under the supervision of 
Nannie’s brother-in-law; and his telegraph-guide informed 
him that Atlantika, being the highest mountain of the range, 
was provided with the usual convenience for aeronauts. 

The sun was setting low when the desert blasts hecame 
sufficiently lulled for the mist of sand to abate, and the 
atmosphere clear enough for him to scan the ground as he 
skimmed along near the surface. Soon he caught sight of a 
large white building, which he recognized as the place of a 
well. It was scarcely doubtful that it would contain also a 
telegraph station, for in that thirsty land a well is the only 
possible halting-place. The presencsa of travelers, however, 
might make it unsafe for him to descend and communicate. 

Examining with his glasses the inscription on the roof of 
the building, so placed in immense letters for the benefit of 
aeronauts, Crias was pleased to find that he had not deviated 
in any wise from his direct course, and that the well wasina 
locality whose inhabitants owed much to the late emperor; 
for it was the well of Ke'ir in the country of the Tebu. 
But he had still two-fifths of his journey to accomplish. 

A large caravan was halting at the well, anch being even 
then the usual method of locomotion between the provinces 
of Fezzan and Darfur. Halting at some height, Criss per- 
ceived that the caravan was waiting for the night, fo pureue 
its toilsome way. Camels, disburdened of their loads, lay 
about with their noses resting on the bales of goods, and be- 
side them, in the shadow of their huge bodies, reposed the 
drivers. Evidently it was but a caravan of mercbandise, and 
therefore peacefully disposed. 

Approaching close enough to parley, Criss learned that a 
very large party even among the insurgents were helieved to 
be favorable to a reatoration; and in return for this news he 
told them the emperor was dead, and the young prince at 
Jerusalem holding himself in readiness to return and head 
his party. 

In sanswer to his inqniries resnecting the telegranhs, they, 
after an exam'nation of the wire-lahels, told him that he 
could telegraph direct to the plantation station below Atlan- 
tika, and they offered to dispatch any mesaage Criss wished, 
if his journey was too urgent to allow him to come down and 
do it himself. 

Criss said it was true that he was in great haste, but the 
message he had to send was in English, and therefore it was 
necessary for him to communicate it himself. Would they, 
therefore, be so good as to attach the wire he would let down 
to the wire which communicated with the Atlantika station, 
as he had a battery in bis car? 

This done, Criss sent two messages; one for Hazeltine bim- 
self, and another for transmission to the Summit, in case the 
settlers had deemed it expedient to form an encawpment on 
the mountain. Criss did not suppose the settlement could 
be deserted altogether; and even if no one were present when 
the message arrived, it would record itself, and be legible to 
the firat comer. As for the Summit telegrapbs, they are 
constructed to call attention by exploding asignal. In both 
messages Criss requested that a beacon might be fired on the 
top of the mountain toward midnight, when they might look 
out for him. But he received no acknowledgment in return. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Even amid the dangers of the insurrection, Nannie, with 
her wonted willfulness, refused to regulate her conduct by 
that of the rest of the girls of the settlement. She laughed 
at their fears, refused to believe in the approach of any 
enemy, aud declared that she would justify her nickname of 
Wild-cat, by remaining in her home after everybody else had 
deserted it. The body of settlers were already on their 
march up the mountain when her abseuce was observed by 
some of the neighbors. | 

‘* Where is N wnie?’’ they asked of her brother-in-law. 

‘*She prefers to stay at home for once.” 

‘* But surely some one had better go »ack for her.” 

** Not if you want her to come,’ * Nannie 
has a way of pleasing herself. Our best chance is to let her 
alone.”’ 

They appealed to her sister, who with looks the reverse of 
cheerful, was riding in a covered wagon with her children, 

The only answer they got from her was: 

‘* Nannie knows what she is about. I[t is pleasanter there 


wae bls response. 





| than here, and I dare say quite as safe.”’ 
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The neighbors looked at each other significantiy, and said 
nomore. As Nannie’s relations did not show concern, it was 
not for others to do so. So they held on their way, none of 
the young men venturing to volunteer on a quest of such 
doubtful acceptance. Besides there was ageneral conviction 
that Nannie would follow them when she got tired of being 
by herself. 

The night and the day passed without molestation, and the 
party had leisure to occupy and fortify a strong position high 
up on the mountain side, whence they could with their 
glasses descry the railroad from the capital, and any military 
demonstration that might approach from that quarter. 
Fortunately it was not the season for rains, and the fear of 
animals being less than the fear of the enemy, the camp fires 
were early extinguished. 

So things went until toward mignight on the day after 
their arrival, and no Nannie had made an appearance. Then 
came an alarm. A bright glare lit up the mountain-top, yet 
a considerable distance above them, and hy reason of precipi- 
tous cliffs, inaccessible on that side. While they were won- 
dering what the light could mean, screams were heard; then 
a succession of shots; and presently all was quiet, and the 
glare died away. Some of the party had fancied they had 
heard a shot or an explosion in the earlier part of the even- 
ing. Conjectures were active for a time, but no attack or 
demonstration followed, and the alarm was not renewed. 
Only Nannie’s sister had, with blanched cheek, whispered to 
her husband: 

‘‘T am certain that was Nannie’s voice.’’ 

The alarm of the night was forgotten in the excitement of 
the morning, when train afte: train appeared moving up 
toward the station at the foot of the mountain, and bands of 
soldiers disembarked from them and formed into lines with 
the manifest purpose of ascending the slope. This was the 
signal for removing the women and children to a yet greater 
height, so that they might be out of the reach of injury by 
the expected assault. These had not been long up there, be- 
fore they sent word down to say that they had discovered 
the cause of last nignt’s alarm, for they had found the tele- 
graph station on the summit burnt down, and the bodies of 
three negroes killed either by lightning or by gun shots. 

Strange to say, the enemy instead of advancing made a 
long halt in their ranks at the foot of the hill station. Then, 
breaking into groups, they appeared, by their vehement 
gesticulations, to be engaged in hot controversy together. 
Presently, to the still greater astonishment of the settlers, 
they set to work deliberately to prepare a meal. 

While the fugitives were marveling what the delay and 
apparent change of purpose meant, an aeromotive hove in 
sight, coming straight from the capital toward the mountain. 
Their best glasses failed to make out its character and oc- 
cupants. Arrived directly over the insurgent camp, but con- 
siderably below the position held by the planters, the car 
atopped, and a conversation took place, which manifestly 
roused the interest of the troops to the utmost pitch. On 
its termination, the whole force broke into rounds of ringing 
cheers, and very explosions of shouts. The car then pro- 
ceeded on its course, and approached the party on the moun- 
tain with the evident intention of joining it. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Nanuie did not herself comprehend the feeling which made 
her remain in the settlement when every one else fied from 
it; but Nannie was one whose fancies were to her as inspira- 
tions, nnd who, when she had a fancy, felt that she must give 
way toit, or else go beside herself. 

‘*Tt must be so, because I think it.” 

‘‘T know it is true, because I dreamed it.’’ 

These were her usual formulez. Talk to herof being reason- 
able, and her lovely mouth would curl with ineffable disdain, 
as she exclaimed: 

‘* Reasonable! a woman’s business is to feel, not reason.”’ 

With this creed she was born, and in it she had grown up, 
refusing all culture of mind, all discipline of habit; yet in 
native quickness of perception so far surpassing all around 
her as often to justify the contempt she openly expressed for 
their inferiority and slowness. 

‘*‘Logs! They are all logs compared to me,” she would ex- 
claim: when any other woman Was mentioned as capable of 
doing anything whatever. And her bright eyes would flash, 
and her bright hair bristle, and every dainty limb quiver with 
excitement, as she asserted the thoroughness of her own 
womanhood, to the despite of every example that could be 
quoted in comparison with her. 

Her outward resemblance to her sister was very great, but 
in character Nannie was the less self-considering of the two, 
Her sister was not incapable of being selfish by intention. 
Nannie was never selfish, except through the impetuous 
heediessness which was apt to cause as much annoyance and 
distress to others as if she had intended to hurt them. Al) 
heart as she wus, and was proud of knowing herself to be, she 
was not the less likely to be the cause of unhappiness to her- 
self and those she loved, than if her heart had been under 
the dominion of a head, and that head proportioned ina way 
to shock all phrenological proprieties. 

After the evacuation of the settlement, Nannie roamed 
about prying iato the neighboring houses and gardens, fond- 
ling the deserted and wondering animals, and not hesitating 
to break a window and force an entry wherever she espied 
a cat ora bird gaziug wistfully on the unwonted solitude. 
More than ove tame elephant and other huge beast acknowl- 
edged her as their deliverer. Loading herself with provisions 
suited to their various tastes, she went through the avenues 


followed bya crowd of animals, whom she petted ane teased 
by turns. Thus the time passed, until the second evening 
approached, and she began to tire of their sole companion- 
abip. So, fiuding herself back at ber home, she took refuge 


in the telegraph office, a place she was always longing to ex- 
plore, principally because her brother-in-law, dreading her 
reckless inquisiliveness, bad strictly forbidden her to enter 
LU. 


———— - 
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instruments by way of experiment, being completely tired 
out, she fell fast asleep on a rocking chair, close alongside 
the signal tell-tale, and was soon far away in the world of 
dreams, a world that with her possessed a reality even more 
than the world of her waking hcurs. 

Nannie had ever been a wild dreamer, and there was a 
perfect consistency between her dreaming and her waking 
characters; for, as when awake her fancies weuld ever insist 
on being transmuted into facts, so when asleep her visions 
revealed themselves in movements and utterances. Inshort, 
she was addicted t: talking and walking in her sleep; 
and this through no morbid affection or cerebral disturbance, 
but solely through her being so intensely alive in every atom 
of her composition, that it was scarcely possible for the 
whole of her to be asleep at once. She suggested the notion 
of one of those zoophytic creatures, each piece of which, on 
its being cut up, becomes a living and entire animal. 

Since her adventure at sea and rescue by Criss, she had 
become conscious of some change in her moods, both waking 
and sleeping. There were even moments when she felt her 
wildness vanish almost entirely away, and she soon discov- 
ered that these unwonted accessions of docility were contem- 
poraneous with her reminiscences of Criss. Sometimes her 
sister caught her still and thinking for a minute or two to- 
gether, and on twitting her with her seriousness, Nannie 
would color and exclaim: 

‘* Oh, I daresay he is a log like the rest. I hate logs.”’ 

But who the he was she did not reveal. 

On the present occasion Nannie was dreaming of her 
voyage through the air, and of the dark-skinned, bright-eyed 
young man who sat aloft in the rigging, leaving her the com- 
fortable car all to herself, and patiently answered all her 
questions and Jistened to her fitful discourse. Then she 
dreamed of herself crying wildly in the garden on his de- 
parture, and declaring that he must be a log or he wouldn’t 
have gone away at all; and then of her rage with herself for 
seeming to care, when in reality she did not care a bit and 
only cried, she did not know why; she supposed the tears 
came of themselves; she did not want them to come. And 
then, red and white with mingled emotions, she started from 
her sleep, crying out: 

“Yes! yes! Whatisit? Lamcoming. Quick! quick!” 

For the magnetic alarum beside her was sounding its sharp 
appeal, in token that a message had just inscribed itself upon 
the recording tablet. 

Nannie was soon wide enough awake to remember where 
she was, and to guess what had happened. Darting eagerly 
toward the tablet, she found herself gasping for breath as she 
saw Criss’ name, and then read his message from the desert 
well. 

‘‘Ob, those stupid, stupid people; to all go away and leave 
no one to mind the messages,’’ she exclaimed. ‘Criss, dear, 
good, stupid Criss, coming to help us, and he will go flounder- 
ing about in the dark, looking for the mountain; and there 
is no one to light the beacon or send his message on to the 
summit station. How I wish I had learned to use the thing. 
All the other girls here know it. Why did they let me grow 
up so ignorant? I don’t seem to have ever been taught any- 
thing.”’ 

And here she stopped in her tirade and colored violently, 
for she remembered that it was solely her own fault in 
always persistently refusing instruction. 

Then seizing the wire which communicated with the 
summit, she applied the magnetic battery to it; butin trying 
to use the instrument she puzzled in vain over the letters 
uecessary to indicate the message. Then she cried with 
vexation, for she thought the settlers might already be on the 
top of the mountain, and it only needed that she should send 
on the message for them to fire the beacon for Criss’ guidance. 
Her next thought was that perhaps they would not go so 
high up, and that the message would be of no use even if it 
got there through the abserce of some one to receive and act 
upon it. 

This last reflection quite overcame her patience, and, 
seizing the battery and the wires, she dashed them vehe- 
mently down, as stupid, useless creatures. Nannie did not 
know that though she could not transmit the message, she 
had exploded the message-signal on the summit. 

Then sinking into the chair in which she had lately been 
sleeping, she meditated. 

“T’ll do it myself,’’ she cried, starting up with a déter- 
mined air; ‘I'll outwit them yet!” 

She had not employed precisely the phrase that expressed 
her meaning, but it was natural to Nannie to inveigh against 
circumstances as if they were persons, and evilly disposed 
toward her. 

Another hour saw Nannie, laden with matches and com- 
bustibles, resolutely trudging up the mountain by a path 
with which she was well acquainted, but which lay at a dis- 
tance from that taken by the fugitives. It was quite dark, 
and she knew it would take her two or three hours to reach 
the top, but the thought of being useful to Criss sustained 
her, and she did not doubt of accomplishing her purpose by 
the time he had specified in his message. She was animated, 
too, by a sense of triumph over those who would have induced 
her to leave the settlement with them, and of the now proved 
superiority of her instinct to their reason. 


Much of the track by which she had to travel was rough 
with sharp stones and tangled with creeping plants—impedi- 
ments she had never discovered in her daylight journeys— 
and Nannie, in her eagerness to get on her way, bad neglect- 
ed to provide herself with shoes fitted forsuch work. By 
the time she reached the sumniit station, her little feet were 
bleeding from many a cut, her clothes torn and her body 
bruised with many a heavy tumble; but ber big heart never 
faltered or let ber fears prompt her to turn back, or even to 
join the fugitives, whom she perceived to be encamped at no 
great distance on another part of the mountain. 

The station was in a littlewooden but, known asthe chapel, 
from baving been built several generat'ons back by the mis- 
sionaries, who had been instrumental in converting that 
country from Islamism to Christianity, partly for devotional 





Here at length, after committing various antics with the 


purposes and partly to shelter persons caught in the storms, 


which at that elevation are wont to be of tremendous vio. 
lence. It was of dry pine and highly inflammable, as Nannie 
happened to know through the flerceness with which it had 
burned, and the difficulty with which it had been saved, when 
accidentally set on fire by a picnic party, at which she had 
been present as a child. 

A few yards from the hut was a ledge of stone, on which 
it was the wont of excursionists to make their fires for cook. 
ing, and it was on this ledge that; Nannie prepared to make 
the beacon required by Criss. 

Wanting light te enable her to see in order to collect fue] 
from the surrounding thickets, she commenced by making a 
small fire on the stone. To her great dismay she found that, 
with all her searching and gathering, the utmost she could 
obtain was barely sufficient to keep this alive; and her idea 
of a beacon very properly involved a blaze that could be seen 
far and wide. 

After a little while it surpassed her resources to maintain 
even this little fire. Rushing into the neighboring thickets 
she lighted match after match against any tree that she 
thought might be dryenough to burn. But all was of no use 
and at last, fairly beaten, she sat down by the smoldering 
embers on the stone and began tocry. Depressed by disap- 
pointment, a sense of her desolation and loneliness now came 
vividly over her, and tu her other woes was added that of terror. 
That Criss might fail to carry out his design never occurred 
to her. She was entirely occupied with the idea of him hovey- 
ing round in the dark, and feeling, as it were, for the summit 
whereon to alight. 

But, hark! A sound! And her heart beat as she prepared 
to scream loudly in response to his signal. Ah! it is only 
the public clock of the settlement, far below and miles away, 
booming the hour. 

Mechanically Nannie counted the strokes. “ Twelve’! 
Midnight! Why, he was to be here toward midnight. Oh. 
what shall I do? What shall I do?” 

A thought strikes her. Another minute and the thought 
has become a deed. And now, witha fierce roar, the flames 
of the burning chapel are darting high into the air and light- 
ing up mountain and sky with a bright and steady blaze, 
while Nannie is running and dancing around it, and laugh- 
ing triumphantly and clapping her little hands, as if to en- 
courage it. Nannie was no historian, or she would have 
known that she was not the first of her sex to set fire to a 
church for the sake of her lover. And not only was she no 
historian, but she did not know that her feelings for Criss 
partook in any way of the character of love. 

A voice andarush. ‘**‘He comes! oh, he comes!” 

And Nannie looked round in the directio:: of the sound. 

Alas! no Criss, no lover; though needed more than ever as 
a deliverer now. Needed far more, even, than when on the 
brink of the burning ship she stood ready to plunge into the 
ocean. For the creatures that meet her gaze are hideous 
savages, grinning and glaring upon her, as half mad with 
drink and brutal passion they advance, three in number. 
toward her, with outstretched arms and flendish yells. 

They are negroes who have taken advantage of the dis- 
turbances to plunder, and retired to the mountain to carouse 
unmolested, and who have been attracted to the summit by 
the unusual sight of fire. 

Shrieking loudly, Nannie darted from them, passing the 
burning hut so closely that the flames scorched her. ‘Terror 
stricken and fleet of foot, she would probably have escaped, 
but the dense thicket brought her up and she could not get 
away from the light of the fire. 

They were closing in upon her, as she still flew and 
screamed, when to their amazement they found themselves 
confronted by another whom they had not seen before, and 
who now darted between them and their prey, with impen- 
ous language and gestures, bidding them to forbear on paiu 
of instant destruction. 

The wretches were too infuriated to heed the speaker 
Two of them turned on him, while the ether corftinued the 
pursuit of Nannie, now too exhausted to fly further. Ex- 
treme measures were absolutely necessary? What matter 
whether anthropoid apes or pithecoid men? Had it no’ 
lately been declared, and by one entitled to anthority in that 
country, that those who behave like wild beasts, to sy 
nothing of their looking so much like them, must be treated 
as such? 

A couple of shots in rapid succession laid two of the 
assailants onthe ground. In another moment the third had 
shared their fate; and Nannie, glancing round at the sound 
recognized her deliverer, and, with a scream of joy, fel! 
fainting on the ground. 

(To be continued.] 
- .@ ~« 

I FIND in the papers two items which appear to me to por 
sess thrilling interest. One states that ‘‘ there is an epidew' 
among the goats of Asia Minor,’’ and the other informs 
that * Terradel Fuego is for sale.’”’ When I reflect upon t 
almost pathetic interest that is felt in this country in the 
sanitary condition of the goats of Asia Minor, and of the 
vast number of Americans who do not sleep of nights because 
of their great and irresistible yearning to buy up Terra dé 
Fuego at auction; and when I remember that America 
pewspapers lately have paid for several costly cable 4 
patches which informed them that Cardinal Antonelli’s go" 
is better, and that the Earl of Yarborough was drunker th 
usual, I feel that if it wasn't fora free and independent pre* 
the people of this country would soon collapse again i 
darkness and ignorance and hopeless chaos.—Maw Adele’: 


Four childran were lately born at a birth—two of the” 
alive—in the parish of Cusop, Herefordshire, England. 1” 
curate writes that the father, a toll-keeper in poor circu!” 
stances, and wh» has already four children to provide [0% 
**though naturally confused, seems grateful. 


Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, the editor of Scribner's Monthy." 
giving the world the benefit of his vast knowledge of wom" 
and ciergymen. He gives his readers to understand tbs 
people who are ready to believe in the guilt of erring cle! 
men are sensualists. Last month he merely accused thew * 





being fools.—Louisville Courrter-Journal, 
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SPIRITUALISTIC. 





AN APPEAL TO THE LIBERALISTS OF AMERICA. 


The committee appointed by the Indiana State Association 
of Spiritualists to prosecute the Barnes will case, desire me, 
as secretary, to set forth to the Spiritualists and Liberalists 
of America the fact that this great fund of about three- 
quarters of a million of dollars, donated for the benefit of 
the orphan children of Liberalist parents within our State, is 
stillin controversy. We confidently believe that a new trial 
will be granted andthe will sustained, provided sufficient 
funds are furnished to fight the case properly against wealthy 
heirs, who are trying to wrong the orphan children out of 
their just dues. We need one thousand dollars immediately 
to pay necessary expenses, including the retaining fee of one 
of the best lawyers within our State, and whose services are 
essential. 


iam autborized by the committee to state that the Court 
is authorized by law to finally order all necessary expenses 
to be paid from the will fund, whichever party is successful; 
hence all donations will be mere loans. 

Will the friends of Liberalism see this large fund go back 
to distant heirs, from the lack of a little generosity, thus 
fastening a lasting disgrace upon us all foran age to come, 
and discourage other donations from being made in the same 
way? 

Friends, we appeal to you one and all, in the name of 
Liberalism; in the name of humanity; inthe name of the 
angel world, and especially in the name of the orphan chil- 
dren of Indiana, to give of your means in this time of need, 
to sustain the will of the late Robert Barnes. 

Many a friend could, unaided, furnish all the money 
needed, and thus lay those having charge of this matter 
under lasting obligations; but a small sum from each will 
accomplish ths same end. How many will heed this call? 

Please send all funds to Dr. Allen C. Hallock, Evansville, 
ind., and receipts will be forwarded. 

The dostor—that staunch old Quaker Spiritualist—is giving 
of his time and means, far beyond his ability, to make the 
case successful. Who willhelp to carry the burden? 

J. R. BUELL, 
Sec’y of the Indiana State Ass’n of Spiritualists. 

INDIANAPOLIS, In@., October 24, 1874. 





(Chicago Times Correspondence.) 
SPIRITUALISM. 
LONDON, Eng., Oct. 6. 

At the time of my last letter the most remarkable of the 
London media went out of town, but now they are returning 
from their summer holiday in a fair condition of recupera- 
tion, we may suppose. We are enrolled as investigators, of a 
rather uninformed, uncaptious type, ready with listening ears 
and receptive minds, we hope, for a deeper comprehension 
of the new philosophy of *‘ isms’’ as existing to-day. On this 
side of the Atlantic the movements are ponderous, slow, 
weighty and select. In America they are meteoric, rapid, 
universal. Nobody cares for the automatic theological hea- 
ven any more. Spiritualism has the field. Newspapers are 
widening their doors for light as it comes. Editors them- 
selves may not believe in modern spiritualism, but they give 
their columns as never before for the people to think out the 
problem as they can. Half the reading public are demanding 
to know what this thingis. ‘ Insanity’’ and “‘ ruination to 
body and soul from circle-sitting’’ is no longer a dread, as 
the result of investigation. Few of us are willing to admit 
that we can’t stand a little tangible spiritual enlightenment. 
Very much talk of improbability now displays lack of judg- 
ment and breadth of vision, after the fact of telegraphy, pho- 
tography (which requires the condition of darkness so much 
deprecated in spirit circles, as do most of the chemical ex- 
periments), the printing press, and so forth; ves, and pscy- 
cography (the spirit photograph), perhaps destined to form 
an important link in the chain of evidence to establish the 
possible truth of inter-communion between the two worlds. 
Though the strange and startling manifestations of to-day 
are everywhere acknowledged as fact, not every one is ready 
to admit that these phenomena are the work of disembodied 
spirits. If we do not establish the spiritual hypothesis, what 
is it? What are the conditions? What has mesmerism, mag- 
netism, psychology, and various other stepping-stones to do 
with it? Or the nerve force, as the intermediate link be- 
tween the spirit and the body, and its connection with medi- 
umship—are all questions standing before the light of science, 
waiting to be answered. One fact: the study of spiritual 
science is becoming the most important of the age, aud since 
such leading minds as Alfred R. Wallace, F. R. G. S., one of 
the foremost naturalists of the day, and Professor William 
Crookes, one of the greatest living chemists, and others, are 
conducting experiments in the same spirit they bring to 
bear upon their other researches, we may wait, but no longer 
sneer at modern developments. Nothing but solid incontro- 
vertible fact will satisfy such men. Unlike Huxley, and some 
others of the material scientists, who argue that the power is 
a dynamical emanation from material substances, or a blind 
force, they could not say—‘If even it were true (Spiritual- 
ism), it does not interest us’’—nc more than they could think 
that moving chairs, tables, and occult sounds, were laboring 
under hallucination. Since this utilitarian age will demand 
external evidences, they are not to be despised. Having the 
privilege of an interview with Professor Crookes, we sought 
to learn something of the modus operandi or of the phitosophy 
of spiritualism, as evolved in his mind; but he persist- 
ently confines himself in conversation to facts, only throwing 
out now and then a suggestion, opposite suggestions some- 
times, turning every side in the utmost plausible specula- 
tions, and drawing out his companion’s views more than 
committing very largely his own. Knowing, probably, that 
the world is waiting and watching with unusual eagerness 
his downright, pronounced opinions of the explanation of 
the phenomena he is investigating, he moves and talks more 
guardedly than he might. He says he finds there are things 
to discover, not only of the chemical, mechanical and physi- 








cal processes of life, but some very subtle spiritual ones, 
which he must admit necessitates a revision of ideas in the 
scientific world. Tosum it up, there is another subtle spir- 
itual sense to be discovered. Spsncer, Tyndall, Huxley and 
others of that school, say it is not possible, in the province 
of scientific inquiry, to find any method whereby the ele- 
ments of the soul may be discovered. Professor Crookes 
thinks not so, and he is not content to rest on any threshold 
of possible discovery. He and other scientific men have 
already proved by actual experiment that no spark of elec- 
tricity exists where these manifestations occur, and they are 
now perfecting experiments to show that there is also no 
mesmeric or psychological force, and are endeavoring to 
prove that psychic force is itself the agent of some intelli- 
gences which produce these wonderful manifestations. Pro- 
fessor Wallace says, in contradistinction to past views, that 
the existence of mind itself, although acting upon the brain, 
is not a force that the brain generates, but that the brain is 
stimulated by it; that the minute particles of nervous force 
do not generate themselves, but are the result of something 
superior to science, and which, he admits, belong to a realm 
not recognized by scientific scrutiny. The spiritualists main- 
tain that this is soul which has its action in the braln; that 
this is spirit, a subtle essence, incapable of destruction; that 
the manifestations are from disembodied intelligences; that 
there is in these manifestations all the concomitants of indi- 
viduality, memory, volition, conscience, character and pe- 
culiarities quite as distinct and palpable as those of the 
sitters. They say that magnetism, which We are accustomed 
to speak of vaguely as the medium of spirit control, has 
nothing to do with it. The force that spirits employ when 
they move minds is finer than magnetism, finer than the 
nerve force, finer than any fluid that has yet been discov- 
ered. They believe it to be the purpose of creation that 
intercourse should take place between the spirits of the de- 


parted and those left behind; that when the spiritual doors 


are closed, it is the abnormal condition. The more perfect 
and full man’s life in the spirit, the clearer and purer ideas 
and thoughts has he on all subjects spiritual, natural and 
earthly. When he is released, it is only an enlargement of 
his previous life, and not a complete revelution in his state. 
But theories are many, and though often approximating to 
truth, the world is, just now, more absorbed in facts. ‘‘ I 
wish,’’ says Professor Crookes, ** I had more time, outside of 
my routine of work, and had the opportunity the Americans 
have, of access to the different and wide-spread phases of 
mediumship. I should like to see the Eddy brothers. Will 
they come to Europe?”’ 

The Eddy brothers, we replied, have never been outside of 
their narrow country domains, and to see them, I am told, 
one would suppose they never could get out. They are crude, 
primitive, unlettered, and well enough satisfied with their 
life as itis. One thing in regard tothe Eddys interested Mr. 
Crooks—the rigid ordeal of scrutiny that is necessary to be 
undergone before a visitor can be admitted to the house. All 
applicants stand under a spiritual analysis, and many hun- 
dreds are rejected. A letter asking permission to visit them 
does as well as a personal application; they asserting that 
spirit impression decides the matter, and the essence of a 
letter is sufficient revelation of the character, or le perisprit. 

Mr. Crookes referred to Robert Dale Owen, Lloyd Garrison, 
Epes Sargent, and others, with a great deal of interest. He has 
no English prejudices toward young and brilliant America. 
He showed us into the library and laboratory, where his won- 
derful interviews with the spirit ‘‘ Katie King” took place, 
under the crucial test conditions of his own choosing, und 
described the conditions of the photographic seances, so 
much talked of, with the celebrated medium, Miss Cvok. 
The library was used as a dark cabinet. A curtain was sus- 
pended in the door leading to the laboratory adjoining, 
where a few friends were placed, and where the cameras 
were arranged for experiments in artificial light. While Miss 
Cook, dressed in dark clothes, was lyiug upon the floor, with 
her head upon a pillow, deeply entranced, the spirit, Katie 
King, appeared in thin drapery of white and placed herself 
by his side, quite as tangibly as he wished under a magne- 
sium light of intense brilliancy, and under the ordeal, this 
figure stood longer than he could bear the light. He had to 
close his eyes. She rarely spoke while the light was burning, 
but afterward, in a semi-light, she spoke repeatedly in an 
audible whisper. Her voice differed in degree of sound ut 
different times. When being questioned as to the manner 
in which the apparition materialised herself, she said that 
she first entranced her medium, and then taking power from 
her aura, a subtle fluid, and with the assistance of spirits un- 
seen by us, who gathered elements from the medium and 
from persons present who were mediumistic, and uniting 
this with a substance provided by themselves she was en- 
abled to show herself. The pictures of her represent a very 
beautiful woman, with large, luminous eyes, a shapely figure 
of medium size, covered by a thin fabric, and barefeet. Her 
hair is iuxuriant, and a rich, goldea auburn, a curl of which 
was shown to us by Mr. Crookes, cut off by his own hands, 
and which was not yet melted away; also, he showed us a 
piece of fabric cut from her dress; thin, coarse muslin—what 
chemical properties produce this may suggest any amount of 
speculation—and the spirit lamp which he has so often seeu 
in the hands of this apparition, and one other, at the seances 
of Mr. Williams and Miss Cook, the nature of which, he 
frankly says, he cannot understand. It looks like an oval 
mass Of luminous matter, about six inches long by four broad, 
and about aninch thick. In some portions it seems to be 
crystalline, irregular, like a piece of ice smoothly broken. He 
has seen it fade, and has noticed the apparition approach the 
medium, and manipulate her hands, when the light would 
flash up with intense brightness, phosphorescent brightness. 
Mr. Crookes has held long conversations with this spirit, 
Katie King, an account of which he isto give tothe world 
when time permits. Not the first line has yet been penned. 
He, with most of the world, is yet subservient to the bread 
and butter-question, and spiritualistic investigation is his 
pleasure not his profession. Professor Wallace has a book 
in press, which will soon appear, to be calied, ** Miracles and 
Modern Spiritualism.’’ It will consist of ‘the scientific ag- 


pects of the supernatural,’’ and “‘ ananswer tothe arguments 
of Hume, Lecky, and others against miracles.’’ A work said 
to be the most important which has appeared on behalf of 
spiritualism. In England, more than in America, there is an 
attempt at organisation, association. It never can be a sect. 
Howitt says it is the universal, resistless, indivisible live- 
element of all nations, peoples and tongues. It needs no ald, 
no organisation. If there were a combined presiding body, 
there would be despotic power to strangle truth and freedom. 





SO PIOUS! 
BY W. F. JAMiESON. 
CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALIST MEETINGS IN NEW YORK. 

‘‘ During the past season we have had social meetings of persons who 
valued the Bible, believed in God, and that Jesus of Nazareth is, in a 
special sense, a Saviour. Wefbelieve the Bible and modern Spiritu alistm 
are both from God, and absolutely in harmony.” 

Thus writes a correspondent to the Banner of Light of 
October 24. The letter confirms the declarations which 1 
have made, from time to time, in the WEEKLY, that about 
the only difference between some Spiritualists and orthodox 
Christians is the acceptance of spirit communications in the 
present time. Christian Spiritualists! Better be ‘fish or 
fowl.”” Hybrids are at a discount. Spiritualists who 
“valued” the Bible. The correspondent might have added, 
‘‘more than Spiritualism.” ‘ Believed in God ’’—they did. 
He probably meant they value the Bible and believe in God, 
present tense. He says they believe ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth is, 
in a special sense, a saviour.’’ That is orthodox enough to 
suit any church member. Notice, the word ‘‘Savieur”’ is 
reverently spelled with a “u’’ init. It is superfluous, but 
sacred. Not to spell Savior in that pious way would be to hit 
Jesus a dig under the fifth rib. 


These New York Christian Spiritualists value the Bible. 
What for? Is it the amorous love ditties of Solomon that 
even the WEEKLY, with a notoriously bad reputation among 
the pe-ure (to give word pure its appropriate holy tone it 
must be pronounced in two syllables, it then sounds unlike 
anything in heaven above, the earth beneath, or in water), 
refused to print, for fear of soiling its pages. I would like to 
give a page or two of “ elegant’ extracts from the ‘‘ valued ”’ 
Bible. But as Christians suppress papers for obsenity that 
print such purity, the reader is invited to refer to the original 
‘valued’ fount of nastiness. 


_ These Christian Spiritualists believe the Bible and modern 
Spiritualism are both from God, and absolutely in harmony. 
That is the “unkindest cut’’ Spiritualism has received since 
it was born. If they had said some of the best portions of the 


book are in harmony with it no Spiritualist would object to 
the statement. 


"All such laudatory expressions in favor of Christianity, 
Bible and Jesus by Spiritualists result in just such stultifl- 
cation. All such efforts have a backward tendency. Com- 
promises with orthodoxy are usually compacts with hypoc- 
risy. Thousands and tens of thousands of Christians are 
becoming disgusted with Christianity, with both the name 
and the thing it stands for, and are going into Rationalism, 
Free Religion and Spiritualism. A little observation and 
thinking show that Christianity is going to pieces, 80 far as 
ideas are concerned. Asan organization it is strong. As 4 
fashionable Juggernaut it is grinding the working people 
beneath its ponderous society wheels. The Christian Spirit- 


ualists of New York city have jumped aboard this Christian 
car. 


The Christian Spiritualist, in the Banner of Light, says of 
my good old *‘ Elijah’’ with his mantle: 

‘* We think, also, that Mr. Chase goes too far in condemn 
ing 'the'Bible; but he meets the wants of multitudes of 
minds. Few persons have awakened so many; and we be- 
lieve if,be arrests their minds and convinces them of all that 
Spiritualism will illustrate, he will prepare them well for 
other inquiry. 

‘We confess that we ourselves have often thought that 
milder language would do more; but we leave that to the 
good Lord, who moves him to his work as well as we to Ours. 
With ‘charity toward all and malice toward none,’ a few of 
us will have religious services hereafter on Sundays, and will 
meet for conference at half-past ten A. M., at Harvard Rooms, 
6th avenue, corner of 42d street, where we would be glad to 
welcome any who value the teachings of the Bible.’’ 


If Bro. Chase tells the truth (and he does) that ought to 
settle it. But when were compromise people ever known to 
decide a case on its truthfulness? The joke of the matter is 
that they say the ‘‘good Loru’”’ **moves’’ Warren Chase to 
“his work,”’ going up and down the land advocating hereti- 
cal teachings. Inasmuch as the ‘‘good Lord”’ does it, Chase 
ig not responsible. 

This Christian Spiritualist says ‘‘ Mr. Chase goes too far in 
condemning the Bible.’’ But then as the **good Lord”’ 
“moved him to his work ’’—a part of which is ‘* condemning 
che Bible’’—it follows that it is the *‘ good Lord”’ that con- 
lemns the Bible, and not Chase, who is only the divine in- 
strument in the hands of the Lord! 

What a weak, pretty thing Christianity is, any way! But 
the effort to weld it with Liberalism in any form makes it 
appear still more insipid. 





Port Huron, Mich., Oct 28, 1874. — 

Editors Weekly—Benjamin and Marion Todd are here in 
Port Huron lecturing every Sunday before the Society of 
Spiritualists. Large audiences greet them, and are interested 
and instructed. 

Benjamin Todd, as is well known, is a pioneer in the cause 
of spiritualism, and an able and eourageous champion of 
social freedom; he has raised his voice for truth from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In California he is well known and 
‘espected. Asa speaker he is just what is needed, and his 
oldness and originality of thought are gaining him respect 
imong all classes of people. 

His companion, Marion Todd, is a lady of refined intel- 





lectual culture, and her lectures are utterances of an earnest 
heart, and give much satisfaction to her hearers, some saying 
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that, although Brotber Todd’s lectures are very good, they 
like bis companion’s a little the best, which causes him to feel 
alittle jealous, and I heard him say that when she could do 
better than himself he would quit. 

They are engaged for eight months, and it is probable they 
will make this city their permanent residence. The society 
owns a hall, embellished with spirit paintings. One to the 
right of the speaker’s desk, about six by twelve feet, repre- 
senting the happy hunting-ground of the red man; one to 
the left, about the same size, representing a landscape and 
water scene in spirit land, and directly back of the speaker's 
desk is a finely executed painting, representing a beautiful 
female spirit in the act of descending toearth. These are the 
work cf a much respected resident of this place, N. B. Starr, 
Esq., the well-known medium for spirit painting. 

Mr. Starr has left his mark in this section of the country. 
His truthful portraits of loved ones gone before—of persons 
he never saw in earth life, and of whom no photographs are 
in existence—are numerous. He is an old man, and may 
soon leave for the other shore, there to live in immortal 
youth with all impediments removed from before his noble 
aspirations. 

Yours truly, 





JoHN L. NEWELL. 


Sent i. <<. 
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SOCIALISTIC. 


COMMUNISM. 
Eprtrors WOODHULL AND CLAFLIN'S WEEKLY: 
Is it possible that Social Freedom can ever become a reali- 


zation—a power for good under such influences as govern 
present society ? 

Beecher’s experience answers, no. Woman’s inbumanity 
to woman auswers, no. The millions of gold and greenbacks 
hoarded by selfish hands answers, no. The centuries devoted 
to clase building and class worship answers, no. 

In private conversation we find many men and women 
quite ready to approve and applaud the theory of individual 
sovereignty—and the equality of the sexes; and quite as ready 
to ackuowledge the entire failure of the Church-State system 
of marriage; and more, quite as ready to condemn said sys- 
tem asthe principle cause of all our woes. But when Com- 
munism is presented asthe broad, bright, genial plain, where- 
on the sovereign can exercise legitimate and unrestricted con- 
trol; the only ground whereon man’s self-love can freely and 
naturally expand into the fraternal ; where the body-deforming 
spirit-cramping, health-destroying, crime-engendering, My, 
may grow into the beautifully rounded Our—Our domain, our 
circle, our children, our home, wherein dwelleth goodness; 
no strife, no anxiety but for our interest; no hatred; not 
even for the wrong, but love in abundance ever expanding. 
as the rill to the river—the only ground whereon Labor and 
Capital can be united and their jarirngs harmonized ; wherein 
the ancient marriage institution can be safely and securely 
buried beyond the influence of any ‘**toot’’ from the dead- 
ra‘sing trumpet; then, indeed, like the young man who 
thought himself pretty good, dothey turn ** away sorrowing:’”’ 
end it makes but little difference whether ‘* very rich’’ or 
poor, for the selfish “‘mine’’ and ‘thine’? have become so 
incorporated in our very existence, that it overtops every 
humanitarian sentiment, and even spurns that which one, 
seemingly as ** wisely as aserpent,’’ would grasp with avidity 
—c mpetence in every department of being, without unnes- 
sary care or competition, while enjoying our greatest bless- 
ing—labor—and leave the really converted sexual reformer 
an open advocate of legal marriage with aljl ita conceded 
crimes and curses, as against Free Love with allits con- 
ceded virtues and blessings, provided the latter can be had 
and enjoyed, on!y by the surrender of ube ever and ever all- 
worshiped My: my farm, my bank, wy pig, my servant. 

Now, what shall wedoto besaved? It is well to preach 
sexual freedom. Every tongue in the land should preach it. 
Every ear that can hear sbould bhearit, because it is Nature’s 
method of Love's manifestation. But since the true method 
cannot be enjoyed b- cause of present surroundings, then the 
prejudices arising from the traditional, the educational, 
the legal and the commercial, must each have a grave beside 
the marriage institution. It would indeed seem desirable 
that all the institutions that oppose or retard man’s progress 
should be buried now and forever. But as all great reforms 
require time, and asin this case, we must create at least as 
fast as we destroy; it would seem that Commuvism—which 
must of necessity be the basis of the present reform move- 
ment—should bave our largest an‘! first attention. The say- 
ing, ** build the cage before you catch tke bird,” seems ap- 
propriate here. 








For a long time I have been looking the WEEKLY over in 
hopes to find some presentation of the subject that would 
attract the attention of those suvrrowing ones above men- 
tioned—some presentation of the advantages and blessings to 
be enjoyed by life in a community as compared with the 
present isolated, tormenting and exrensive mode of living. 
Perbaps these jumbled thoughts wil! serve the purpose of 
arousing some one or more of Social Freedom’s ablest ad- 
vocates, to meet what seems to me an imperative demand. 

LIBERTY, Michigan. C. W. VINING. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO FRANCIS BARRY. 
LONDON, England, Oct. 21, 1874. 
FRANCIS BARRY: 

Dear Sir—tl.aving just finished the perusal of the letter 
printed in the WEEKLY of Oct. 17, addressed by you to its 
editors, and deeming their reply to be neither an adequate 
nor acomplete one (probably it was nut intended as such), I 
feel impelled to give it (your letter) the more thorough at- 
tention, which it seems to me to merit, not only on account of 
the svurce from which it springs, but also because of the im- 
portance of the points which it discusses, although my dis- 
tance from the scene of action will necessitate the lapse of 
considerable tims between the publication of your letter and 
the appearance of my reply. 

‘What is the matter with F. Barry?” is the first question 
that you consider, and you begin by telling what is not the 


matter with him. You emphatically deny that you area 
‘‘sorehead.’’ Now, by the tone of private letters which | 
had received from you, and of your public utterances from 
August, 1873, up to, but not including, your recent letter, I 
had been compelled to believe that you were a ‘‘ sorehead ;”’ 
but the spirit of your last letter, added to your denial of the 
charge, convinces me that, if your head ever was at all sore, 
it has entirely recovered. Therefore, I cheerfully dismiss 
the idea from my mind, at the same time asserting that for 
its original lodgment there you must ask pardon of yourself, 
since you, and you alone, were to blame for it. 


You next state that the real ‘‘ matter’’ with you is that the 
major part of the ‘‘ professed free lovers are half the time 
talking in favor of absolute freedom,”’ ‘‘and the other half 
of the time in favor of ‘true marriage,’’’ adding, at the same 
time, that, ‘“‘right or wrong, reasonable or unreasonable,” 
you *‘ do not acknowledge any one asa free lover who isin 
favor of ‘true monogamy,’ or ‘true polygamy,’ or ‘true 
inarriage,’ or ‘complex marriage,’ or any other kind of mar- 
riage.’’ This brings us directly to the consideration of the 
question at issue, viz., what is free-love? To answer this 
question satisfactorily we must first know what marriage is. 
The word marriage is legitimately susceptible of at least two 
constructions. By the one it signifies union caused by at- 
traction. By the other it signifies the legal bond which joins 
aman and woman together, and keeps them together, willy- 
nilly, forthe remainder of their lives to the exclusion of all 
other sexual unions whatsoever, with the single exception 
that, under certain circumstances described in the statute, a 
legal divorce is allowable. I assert that free love means the 
abolition of this latter sort of marriage, viz., legal marriage, 
and I assert further that he or she who believes in the aboli- 
tion of marriage in the latter sense may uphold ‘*‘ true mar- 
riage’’ (meaning thereby marriage in the former sense) with- 
out weakening in the slightest degree his or her title to the 
name of free lover. If this is not the case, then Stephen 
Pearl Andrews (the ablest exponent of the free-love theory 
that I know of), and many other able minds connected with 
the free-love movement us long and as prominently as your- 
self not only do not belongin it, but have utterly mistaken 
its import. 

T readily admit that the wiser plan in discussing this sub- 
ject is to adopt one of these definitions for good and all, and 
to argue always from the samestandpoint. I prefer this plan 
myself, andinthis respect no fault can be found with you. 
The difference between you and Mrs. Woodbull lies in the 
fact that she, while defining marriage in her own way, and 
arguing therefrom, grants each and every other person the 
right to define it in their own way, and judges their utter- 
ances by their definition, while you wish to force every one 
to adopt your definition, and persist in judging their utter- 
ances by vour definition. I ask you, ‘‘on your honor as a 
genptleman,’’ if the aboveis nota fair statement of the case, 
and if it doves not bear prima facie evidence, unsupported by 
further argument, that you are wrong and sheisright. Mrs. 
Woodhull, in her writings, undoubtediy uses the word mar- 
riage in different senses at different times, but the context 
always shows to a careful reader which sense she inte ds, 
and to criticise her for so doing seemsto me neither more 
nor Jess than a quibble in one as intelligent as yourself. 

With you | say that Warren Chase is no free lover, since 
he advocates compulsory contracts for mutual protection; 
with you [say that W. F. Jamieson is no free lover, since, if 
am rightly informed, he sanctioned a legal marriage by per- 
forming the ceremony; and with you I should say that Vic- 
toria C. Woodbull was no free lover, did I believe that in her 
heart she to-day accepts the doctrine which you quote from 
her Steinway Hall speech. But all her later writings show 
that, whether consciously or unconsciously, she repudiates 
that sentiment, although she has not done so in set terms, 
and you yourself said in the WErKLyY (I have not my file 
before me, and consequent!y L cannot give the exact date 
and worda, but I give the substance, and the exact words can 
be found either among the March or among the April num- 
bers for 1873) that her speech entitled the *‘ Naked Truth” 
was the best argument for free love that had ever been 
made. 


One word as to criticisms on Mrs. Woodbull. I would 
exempt no person, however worthy, from criticism. But see 
that it is just, especially when it is directed against one who 
is almost overwhelmed by unjust criticism, abuse and false- 
hood. Let the critics of Mrs. Woodhull (and I am one; for, 
though my admiration for her in most respects knows no 
bounds, I disagree with her in many things, especially in 
regard to her theories of law and government, which I think 
tyrannical in the extreme, save in reference to the marriage 
question alone)—let her critics, I say, present their objections 
ina fair apd gentlemanly manner, and I, since I know her 
well, will guarantee forthem her respect; otherwise I think 
she is justified in regarding themas beneath her notice. 


In conclusion, allow me to touch upon a point which yeu 
often make, but which does not occur in the letter to which 
thisisareply. I notice that in many of yourarticles you, in 
company with Austin Kent and others, define free love as 
the sexual emancipation of woman. Let me avail myself of 
this opportunity to pronounce that definition both partial 
and incomplete. To be sure, the lawsin relation to sexual 
matters are enforced much more rigorously upon woman 
than upon man, but the difference is in degree, not in 
kind. They are by no means a dead letter in regard to 
the latter, and, theoretically, they place both sexes 
upon nearly the same footing. Not many months since 
arespectable male citizen of the enlightened city of Boston 
was tried, condemned and sentenced for committing what 
the law is pleased to denominate the crime of adultery, and 
he is now serving his time out ina Massachusetts prison; and 
[ dare say that many other instances of a like nature could 
be cited if necessity required. And Iwill venture to predict 
that, when this free love fight gets to its hottest, the male free 
lovers will find that the authorities will euforce the law with 
so much rigor that it at least will not add to their personal 
comfort. 





Yes, free love does mean the sexual emancipation o 





woman, and of man also; itis broad enough to include the 
human race. I appeal to you, sir, to use your great talents 
and vigorous logic in showing that the free love movement 
is not partial, but impartial; not exclusive, but inclusive; 
not sectarian, but universal. When free lovers generally de- 
clare this, their success is certain; unless they do go their 
failure is inevitable. 


Yours sincerely, BenJ. R. TUCKER. 





A SHORT SERMON—No. II. 


Allow me to quote from the letter of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton a passage so grandly true that 1 cannot pass over it 
with a mere reading. 

Mrs. S. had reviewed the statement of the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and among her notices of how he had dis- 
posed of such testimony as that of his sister, ‘‘ Belle,’’ ia the 
following: 

** Those who know Isabella Beecher Hooker must be equally 
surprised with his treatment of her. [Reference had been 
made to the gross injustice he had done Mrs. Tilton to save 
himeelf.] 

‘* Brilliant, gifted and clear-minded, her excellent advice 
to her brother, to confess his life and justify it by his theories, 
which she had heard him many times enunciate, proves her 
a straightforward, strong character, but not a ‘ free-lover,’ 
‘weak-minded’ or ‘ insane.’ 

“T have known Mrs. Hooker,’’ adds Mrs. Stanton, “ well 
enough and long enough to testify that she is neither. But 
in the clashing of interests, ambition and revenge among 
men, mothers, sisters, wives and daughters are readily sacri- 
ficed to maintain a needed point.’’ 

Ia society awake to Mrs. Stanton’s words? Who will doubt 
her ability to decide this matter intelligently? And she has 
spoken her convictions when she says: We, because we are 
women, are ‘sacrificed’? to man’s greed for himself. I ask 
my sisters if this be true? Not all of you can appreciate the 
work that is going on, and the need you have of the work 
being done. Each one of you, wives, mothers and lovers— 
it is well to designate ‘“‘love”’ as a separate condition until it 
seems to belong to marriage—are the centre of * ringa,’’ not 
so powerful as Mr. Beecher’s, but as damning and as stulti- 
fying to your growth out of bondage. 

One of my own sex, for whom I hold the bighest respect, 
in so far as her true worth has been marred and defaced by 
the perfidy of the ‘‘ great preacher,”’ is now held up to the 
world by the man who was “ Jesus Christ to her’’ for so long 
a time that all the brightest days of her life are shadowed by 
his presence, as an impertinence, as a thing he can put his 
foot upon without desecration to her womanhood, in which 
all womanhood suffers with her. In what consists his *‘ great- 
ness?’’ Is even genius, the thing we worship, and which 
men and women can so seldom lay claim to, used for a high 
purpose when by it, or because of it, he has wounded the dove 
that lay in his own bosom ? 

These revelations are like windows thrown open, whereby 
the su) shines into chambers long unused to the light of day. 
The vibrations of long pent-up feeling rends in twain the 
misty vail that hides the secrets of men’s lives. It is laying 
bare the grim rock, over which the vines softly crept and 
stretched and intertwined upon the ragged edges of chasms 
yawning beneath, until the danger and the treachery hid 
under blossom aud vine are all revealed. 

I glance once more tothe page made white by one woman's 
truth. It bas caught the infection that fills the air. She 
loves the new gospel of humanity, and bids her soul divest 
itself of *‘perjury’’ henceforth forever, though all lives that 
she holds dear perish with her own. Though an ‘advanced 
thinker,’’ she is not ready to accept the Beecher trait and 
frame a new code of ethics, in which truth must lie prostrate 
before the march of the kingly mind! 


Thank God, we have such women and such men! There is 
enough heroism to counteract the cowardice; enough of 
spirit to overcome the flesh; enough of the love of truth to 
conquer self and keep alive the kindllest embers of justice 
and freedom, which like the advent of Christ in the dawn of 
the Christian era, will establish a new kingdom in the earth. 

Witness the spirit that is alive and representing the masses. 

In reply to a question of mine, in a letter to a correspond- 
ent, the question being: *‘Do you believe not that Mr. 
Beecher and Mrs. Tilton in God's sight love each other?” I 
received this: ** Yes, | certainly do think so, and I am go 
sorry they got found out by enemies! I simply utter the 
feelings of my heart, and I almost bate those who printed 
those scandalous things. Mr. Beecher is a precious soul I do 
believe in the sight of God; and the angel-world is on the 
side of both of them.’’ (There must be war in heaven ) “At 
the same time they are of course very far from being perfect, 
but they have great loving souls! They have damaged them- 
selves to such an extent it can never be wiped out,not wholly, 
and for this lam sorry, and mourn as if I was their brother, 
as | am.”’ 


This correspondent is a man of fine culture, once a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn and a member of Mr. Beecher’s congrega- 
tion. He has always ‘“‘loved him,” and is only one of thou- 
sands who feel as he does, and are rightly represented by the 
passage I find in the WEEKLY of October l0th: ** His mag- 
netism, emitted from the pulpit of Plymouth Church, spread 
all over the land, touching all hearts in sympathy with his 
great impulsive nature.”’ 

This friend of mine and correspondent believes that Mr. 
Beecher loves Mrs. Tilton, and that his withering craelty in 
the utterance of that sentence which must have fallen upon 
ber heart like the thud of clods upon a coffin, was only a lit- 
tle thing, uttered in self-defense! He believes, as the thou- 
sands do, that Mr. Beecher, who is our representative reli- 
gious light of the age; who has cast out upon the tide of 
thought ideas drank in eagerly by thousands of thirsty souls, 
and has contributed more than any one else has done to the 
liberalization of the intellectual atmosphere—has not him- 
self also been a trespasser upon the sanctity of the indi- 
vidual. 

If this is not ‘‘man-philosopby,"” as Mrs, Stanton terms itt, 





then what may it be called! 
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Look well to this sentence of Mrs. Cady Stanton: ** But in 
the clashing of interests, ambition and revenge among mon, 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters, are readily sacrificed.”’ 
Tell me if this be not true and every day repeated? The 
Glendenning trial is another example in which death termi- 
nates the “bitterness of death” to that young heart that 
could not bear the scathing blight of this thing which is de- 
nominated ‘“‘society!’’ Glendenning is to-day walking the 
streets arm in arm with his brother ministersand the * best’’ 
people of his congregation because he is aman and the whole 
theory of society is in his favor. 

Who shall fight this battle for us? Mrs. Stanton has paint- 
ed in dark colors this slavery and degradation of women. 
* What a holocaust of womanhood we have had in this in- 
vestigation!’’ is the bitter welling up of the sentence she 
pronounced upon it. 

For more than two-thirds of a century negro slavery exist- 
ed under cover of the covetousness and greed and love of 
power and ownership and Bible injunctions with which it 
was overspread, until it seemed to be native to the soil; and 
its deformities were so hidden that no one dreamed there 
were such writhings of soul hid away under what men called 
‘‘prosperity.’’ But the storm burst at last with terrific 
vengeance; the first prophecy echoing through the land, ut- 
tered by a single voice, was from the lips of un old man with 
whitened hair and bent form, who gathered his handful of 
troops at Harper’s Ferry—the *“‘ John Brown, whose soul goes 
marching on!’’ 

Woman's bondage, love’s bondage, freedom impaled on 
‘*nauseated public opinion ;’’ Beecher saving his own life at 
the expense of a woman a million-times weaker than him- 
self, who was bewildered, tempest-tossed, yet refused to be 
apet, a plaything, to be used or let alone at will, and went 
forth to vindicate the man she loved; legal marriage brought 
up by the guardians of public morals as the only safeguard, 
when its hands are gory with the blood of its victims; beau- 
tiful, talented, cultured women, whose social status rests 
upon so brittle a tenure that the arm of the law, in the hands 
of men to wield, may crush her at any moment; the “ life 
of Christ,’’ degraded to a mere stockholding operation under 
$20 000 bonds at the beginning, and sifting through such slime 
and filth of greed and malpurpose, which investigation re- 
veals, is to be set upto be worshiped, as Aaron called upon 
the people to bow down before the *‘ golden calf:’’ These 
and along list of like ‘“*‘ reapectable,’’ legitimate children of 
such institutions as the *‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 





tion,’’ are weighing in the balance. 

I call upon women, my sisters, all over the land, to form 
themselves into.a league to pass just sentence upon a man 
who has shorn one woman of her chiefest glory, and left 
love, prostrate and bieeding, under his usurpation of her 
personal right to love the one who, through years of intimate 
friendship toward herself and the members of her own house- 
hold, claimed the highest love of which she was capable, and 
then, as we have seen, nailed her to the crucifix, and has left 
her *‘ to tread the wine-press alone.”’ 

God forgive him, but to me “ his supreme renown”’ has for- 
ever passed away, and this crowning act of taunt and scandal 
toward one whom he once loved brands him forever the 
most infamous man of the nineteenth century. 


CHARLOTTE BARBER. 





VILLE DE TOLEDO, Oct. trante, 1874. 

Madame Woodhull—With much pleasure have | read your 
journal,and [ do believe victory will crown all your efforts for 
the redemption of woman in all the broad lands. Many fair 
days did I pass in La Ville de Chicago at a grand conventicle 
of Spiritists. Yourself had amazing strong amis—friends—at 
that place, a Madame Severance and La Man; and Mons. C. 
W. Stewart; also, M. Cephas Lynn, orateurs grandes and 
formidable. Never were such splendid harangues made. I 
do think the world has no greater orateurs, no grander re- 
formateurs than M. Lynn and M. Stewart, for they speak 


electric et magnetique, and no force can encounter their 


logique. It is charmante and it is marvelous. I do think many 


personnes fail to comprehend Madame Woodhull, but that is 
the fate of all the geni of the world. Madame has at last 
struck the true tocsin when she teaches the practicale of 
social philosophy as well asthetheory. Ido know there are 
millions who require the knowledge of sexive science; and 
give that to them and hell will roar with dreadful anguish at 
the spectacle of woman redeemed. Idobid yougoon. Vic- 
tory for the pure and gvod demands a battle terrible. I[t is 
your place to fight, but your reward is certain. I pass from 
cette ville to the far South and West. I will have my supply 
of WEEKLIES for distributionfrom Chicago. Your friend the 
Lord Egmont is in Amerique, and bade me remember you 


to him and him to you. 
I remain your servant, tres humble, 
M. EULIS DE RAVALETTE. 





GRAFTON, Mags., Nov. 2, 1874. 


On reading the article in the last WEEKLY headed, * Op- 
posed to all her Social Viewe,”’ it occurred to me that if the 
statements there made, with, perhaps, some qualifications or 
explanations, which might present themselves on reconsidera- 
tion, were printed in numbers, as in the article named (in the 
form of circulars, and furnished at cost to all social reform- 
ers for gratuitous distribution by the million) that it would 
give an impetus to the cause which could be done in no other 


way with as little expense and trouble. 


I would be willing to pay for and circulate a quantity of 
them. It seems to me that there are few in any community 
who would not read a hand-bill headed, ** What Mrs. Wood- 
hull Teaches,’’ from curiosity, if from no other motive, and 
that much prejudice would be dissipated. Thought and in- 
vestigation would be provoked, and much good done. If this 
should be done there is one qualification in No. 9 that I will 
suggest, viz.—I would have it read as follows: ** She teaches 
that the sexual act, when prompted by mutual love, is as divine 


as any in the whole range of the universe, eto. 
Yours for truth, in order that the heavens may not fall, 


KEWANEE, IIl., Nov. 1, 1874. | 
Dear Mrs. Woodhull—I wish you could get your reply to | 
Mr. W. on the *‘ Social Question ”’ printed on fly-cards in let- | 
ters of gold, so they may be scattered everywhere, and ‘ they | 
that run may read.’’ lwant your views known, and then | | 
know they will be appreciated by every woman in the land, | 
at least. 

In my labors for freedom I find prejudice so deep-rooted | 
people won’t read; but when made to understand what you | 
are trying to do for them, exclaim: *t Why, I thought so-and- 
so; | was told so-and-so by So-and-so;’’ and thus Madam 
Grundy and the pulpit rule the land—save some few wives 
that stay at home and learn of their husbands—and are 
afraid to let truth and error stand side by side at the same 
fireside, on the same platform, in the same newspapers. 

I trust while I live freedom, justice and equality will be 
inscribed on my banner, and when [I pass away my mantle 
may fall on my children, and they carry on this glorious 
work begun. ANNA ATWATER. 


—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








FATHER BEESON, the well-known advocate of justice for 
our Judian brethren, handed us the following preamble, 
resolutions and address for publication, When we con- 
sider that our Canadian neighbors can live at peace with the 
Indians, we see no reason why our people should not also 
EKarnestly desiring the arrival of the time when such will be 
the case on our Western border, we cheerfully insert the 
contents of the document he has brought ns: 

PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Whereas, The highest faith in any religionis that ‘*‘ Gop Is 
Love,’ and that ** Love worketh no ill to its neighbor’’: 
therefore, 
Resolved, That the frauds and the consequent waste of life 
and treasure through needless Indian wars ought to be im- 
mediately stopped. 
Resolved, That a correct public sentiment, based upon a 
knowledge of existing facts, is all sufficient to sustain a Peace 
Policy concerning the Indians. 
Resolved, That an Address be sent by a delegation com- 
posed of women as well as men to the General Council of 
the Tribes, which is to meet in the Indian Territory early in 
November. 
THE ADDRESS. 
To THE HEAD CHIEF AT THE INDIAN COUNCIL: 
We, a portion of the people of the United States, come to 
you through the delegates who present this Address, to ex- 
press to you our deep sympathy for your much-wronged 
race. 
We want to tell you of our profound regret, on account of 
the failure of the combined efforts of the Government and 
the Indian Commission and of the churches to protect you 
from cruel outrage in violation of the most solemn treaties. 
And, in proof of our earnest sincerity, our women as well 
as men have come to sit at your council-fire. They have 
come, notin the interest of any sect or party, but purely to 
demonstrate to you the desire which is daily becoming 
deeper and wider throughvut our entire country, that a 
‘* PEACE POLIcY’’ may be based in justice which shall abide 
unbroken forever. 
For this end we desire that our people and Government 


_ ee —— 


—— 





To the Editor of the Sun: Sir—As the reported interview 
in to-day’s Sun indicates that Dr. George M. Beard is in the 
field, | beg to remark that when he has made his whole state- 
ment and assumed full responsibility by his signature, I 
shall have something to say to him and the public.—HENRY 
OLCOTT. 

THE London School of Medicine for Women was opened 
on Oct. 12. No opening address was given. The staff of the 
school is composed mostly of gentlemen who are lecturers in 


other medical schools, and the list comprises names of well- 


known reputation from among the medical and otber scientific 
professions. The school is now in full working order, 


THE body of Lady Dilke, who died recently in London, 
was burnt on October 10 at Dresden. The ceremony was 
performed in the furnace recently invented for burial pur- 
poses by Herr Siemens, and the relatives of the deceased 
lady permitting strapgers to be present, a large number of 
scientific men attended the experiment. When the com- 
pany had complied with Herr Siemen’s request to offer up 4 
mental prayer, the coffin was placed in the chamber of the 
furnace; six minutes later the coffin burst; five minutes 
more and the flesh began to melt away; ten minutes more 
and the skeleton was laid bare; another ten minutes and the 
bones began to crumble. Seventy-five minutes after the 
introduction of the coffin into the furnace all that remained 
of Lady Dilke and the coffin were six pounds of dust placed 
inanurn. The brother-in-law of the deceased was present. 

‘‘Ir is a noble sight to see a murderer dangling in the air,’’ 
preached the Rev. Dr. Junkin, of Frankfort, Ky.—N.Y.Sun. 

‘‘It may be so, but itis not edifying to hear a murderer 
talk nor very sensible to print what he says.’’ But here fol- 
lows, from the same paper, an improvement upon hanging: 
‘The semi-barbarous tribes along the Amour river, in Asia, 
are said to have a curious mode of performing capital exe- 
cutious. They give the culprit Chinese brandy uutil he be- 
comes unconscious and then they bury him aiive. Before he 
recovers consciousness he is, of course, smothered by the 
earth.”’ 


A Nsw YoOrK astrologer predicts that President Grant will 
be impeached or die before completing his term of office.—N. 
Y. Sun. 

Tall talk. Suggestive of the Ides of March, No. 2. Whois 
the soothsayer? 


Statistics of the violent deaths which occurred in Italy 
during the year 1873, have just been published in Rome. 
They amount to not less than 10,190. 7,326 persons were 
killed accidentally,826 committed suicide, 2,024 were murder- 
ed. Twowere executed and two were killed in a duel.— 
Catholic Review. N. Y. 

Yet, Catholicism has .been all potent in Italy for a decade 
of centuries. Truly, if the scholars behave so badly, it does 
not speak well for the schoolmaster. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, Nov. 4. 

The temperance women of Poughkeepsie are wonderfully 
elated over the casting of 250 temperance votes in thiscity on 
election day. One band of ladies took especial pains to visit 
all the polls and entreat voters to cast their ballots for the 
temperance cause. Their names are Mrs. Hanks, of Brooks 
Seminary; Mrs. Welton, Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Acker, and Mrs. 
Seaman. Atthe Fourth Ward they crowded their way past 
the politicians and reached the Inspector's desk, where Mrs. 
Hanks, wearing a little white apron, inscribed * Vote for 








shall recognize your rights to-day the sume as your Fathers 
recognized the rights of our Fathers at the time when they 
were few and feeb'e in the land—to the full enjoyment of 
their Religion and Laws within stipulated limits. 

We come to hold council with you for a mutual agreement 
as to the terms by which all existing difficulties and un- 
settled accounts may be equitably adjusted. 











Temperance and Prohibition,’’ approached ex-Alderman 

Clifford with, ** Vote a good square temperance ticket, so as 
| to protect us in our homes.’’ The Alderman took the ticket, 
said he was in favor of temperance, and after the ladies left 
tore it up. In the Third Ward the ladies took particular pains 
to get the ‘strikers ’’ to vote their ticket. ‘They were treated 
courteously every where.—N. ¥. Sun. 
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| )py again, ladies; there’s nothing better than attacking 
We are aware of the great sums of moncy which you spend | 7“ 


; ’ : _your governors “in flagrante deliotu,”’ Never mind the de- 
in lawyers’ fees and in sending delegates to Washington, | moralization talk. Our polls are not much worse than our 
and that, notwithstanding the talents used and the expense | rum shops, aud your Western sisters have sturmed them also; 
itisto your people, you have never obtained justice, and to- ‘ es Detects Wres Prem) 
day youare us far from getting it by any means hitherto Lsvom the ewe ee 
used as you ever were, | An Indian had been picked up drank, and t ofigh it was 
We therefore come to you, not to dictate to you with as-| Proposed 4o let him go over the river, It was apie — 
sumed superiority, but to unite with you in a common effort | ped understand that no Indian has any more rights than a 
for human rights, well knowing that if we neglect or trample | White man. ee 
upon yours, we by s0 doing imperil ourown. Weare en-| * Child of the whispering Sopees, om whe grassy eae 
couraged by the fact that the **GrREAT Spreit,’’ whom you) it grieves my spirit to eee you — _ : 3 Boner. ie _ 
revere, is the same as “our Father which is in Heaven,” whom | * few more moons will come an go sores lve J 
Christians worship. | gathered to the happy hunting grounds of your brothers gone 
We commend our brother and sister delegates to your care | before. You are an aged tres. pt bape we of fee 
and confidence, in the full assurance that, with your co- strength. You can no longer chase t diva “a arya ne 
operation and the sanction of him who the Scripture affirms |f0llow the roebuck. The buffalo grazes in ie rs coe 
is the ** Very Gop or Peace,” and of the President of the | lodge, and your arm is not strong enough to | raw " e bow. 
United States, our success will be absolute and certain. |The rumbling thunder and the sharp lightuing make you 
afraid. Once you could not count the camp fires of your 
tribe, so many did they number; now there is nothing left of 
your tribe but yourself, two old army blankets, aud a shot 
gun with the lock out of repair. Son of the forest, why is 
this thing thus, and what do you mean by coming into my 
| trapping grounds and getting drunk?” 
“Phe white chief has spoken many wise words,” replied 
the Indian in measured tones, resting one foot on the edge of 
‘aspittoon. ‘ My race has fallen like the leaves—Dbeeu washed 
“away as water washes out the marks of chaik. 1 stand alone. 
** And there I sold nice Gibson, and old Deacon Smith kin tel! My cam fire has 7a out, and wid songe 7 ov ae ee — 
How he an’ all my custom liked that nice old Gibson well; mat. Kawnee-ke-kick has tears in his eyes when be looks to 
But on my soul afore I died was one thing we. ghed like lead, the West and no longer s6es8 tue smoke of many canip tires, 
Yet ‘fore I could divulge it to my wife, Sam Boyd was dead!’’ | Our great chieftains have failen, our warriors are dust, aud 
‘ What was that thing,” the lawyer asked, “ that weighed on thee like ithe wolf utters his lonesome howl on the spot where stood 
lead? ‘i | our big village. 1am sad. ‘i 
Come, tell us in this circle now—divulge, oh, spirit dread!’’ ‘The red man may go,”’ said his honor. l caanot give 
The ghostly lips replied, ‘* Alas! the item is not large, ‘you back your dead; | cannot cover the h.lls and meadows 
"Twas the deacon’s last two Gibsons I somehow failed to charge."’ | with forest again; the wild fox and deer have sought the 
—Rochester Demoorat & Uhroniele. | deeper glens, aud no power can waken the warriors whose 
whoops rang from bill to river. Go back to your lodge; be- 
ware of the fire-water; keep in nights; vol early and often, 








AS TO THE QUESTION OF THE PERIOD. 
There was deacon Smith and Lawyer Blot, with aetute Doctor Fell, 
Old Mrs. Howe, with spinster Ann and Arabella Snel]— 
They eate around a table once until a spirit came, 
Who made that table jump about as if it were insane. 


‘Twas Lawyer Blot’s professional cheek gave courage to his speech 
‘* Whose spirit are you? Tell us all, I solemnly beseech!”’ 
‘** On earth my name was Sammy Boyd,”"’ the restless spook replied, 
**T owned the tavern by the Forks, afore | took and died. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN cannot say that she wasever really | #ud be virtuous and you'll be happy. 
in love, and she has lived to be gray. There must be some-| OF 150 postmistresses in Pennsylvania not one has ever 





THORNDIKE LEONARD, 


thing wrong with her heart.—Eachange, 


proved a defuulter te the Government, 
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“ The diseases ae society can, no more than cor- 
poreal maladies, be prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language.”—Joun Stuart 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 
FROM THE SPEECH ‘‘ TRIED AS BY FIRE.” 


Sexual freedom, then, means the abolition of prostitution 
both in and out of marriage; means the emancipation of 
woman from sexual slavery and her coming into ownership 
and control of her own body; means the end of her pecuni- 
ary depende<ce upon map, so that she may never even seem- 
ingly have to procure whatever she may desire or need by 
sexual favors; means the abrogation of ‘forced pregnancy, 
of ante-natal murder, of undesired children: means the birth 
of love children only; endowed by every inherited virtue 
that the highest exaltation can confer at conception, by 
every influence for good to be obtained during gestation and 
by the wisest guidance and instruction on to manhood, in 
dustrially, intellectually and sexually. 

ins 


ATTENTION REQUESTED. 








We send bills with the WEEKLY to those subscribers whose 
subscriptions have expired, or will expire with the next few 
numbers. Of course we expect every one receiving such 
bill will at once remit for another year or six months a 
least, feeling certain that none who have read the WEEKLY 
for the past years can afford to do without it now. 

Should any of our subscribers feel unable to remit at 
once, who still desire the paper, we will continue to send it 
and give them a few months’ time for the payment, if they 
will so request. Those who do not care for the WEEKLY 
longer will please notify us by postal card or request their 
postmaster to do so—a courtesy that will cost them but 
little, but be appreciated by the publishers. 

A general effort on the part of those _ interested 
and a prompt renewal of subscriptions that have expired, ac- 
companied by a new subscription, will enable us to enter 
upon the new year with a full list and confidence in the con- 
tinued success of the WEEKLY. 
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IS THERE ANY SALVATION FOR IT? 








We answer, unhesitatingly, yes! The Republican party, 
though badly beaten, is not yet destroyed. It has the 
means still in its own hands to retrieve its recent bad 
fortunes, and to re-establish itself for another decade at 
least. At its last nominating convention it offered only 
** respectful consideration ” to a class of citizens upon whom 
it must now rely forlife. Had it been just, had it performed 
its pledges in good faith to women, it would not now 
be lying mangled and bleeding beneath the Democratic 
heel. We imagine that it has been sufficiently leeched of 
its arrogance to have a little common sense; and if it has it 
will, immediately on the re-assembling of Congress, pass the 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL. 

The readers of the WEEKLY will miss the usual editorial 
article this week upon The New Religion—Universal Jus- 
tice, and perhaps will wonder what could have caused an 
interruption in the series of articles upon this important sub- 
iect which requires so careful thought, preparation and de- 
velopment. ‘These articles being from the brain and pen of 
the Editor-in-chief of the WEEKLY, which must have been 
evident to all of its readers who are at all familiar with her 
style and subjects, the Managing Editor deems this a fitting 
time, as he had occasion to do once before under somewhat 
similar circumstances, to remind the friends of the WEEKLY 
and the cause of social freedom and woman’s emancipation— 
and by virtue of being these, also the friends of Victoria C. 
Woodhull, as their most able, devoted and uncompromising 
champion and advocate—what part of the advancement of 
their cause they owe to this self-sacrificing devotee, and 
what it has cost her in physical health to render the service. 

Eighteen months ago, when hounded from prison to 
prison by the minions of the law and the charlatans of the 
church, her strong constitution gave suddenly away under 
the torture that they were inflicting upon her, the news of 
her death, which at first prevailed, fell like a pall upon the 
hearts who loved the cause she had espoused. When this 
news was succeeded by the announcement that she had rallied 
and was recovering, multitudes of brave souls involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Thank Heaven!” while their letters and numer- 
ous telegrams that came pouring in, congratulating her upon 
her prospective restoration to health and labor, told emphat- 
ically and unmistakably of a love and devotion that could 
be called forth by no common individual engaged in any 
common cause; indeed, told that the hearts of the people 
involuntarily and unsought had turned to her as the one 
who had come to emancipate her sex. 


Nor were those words always words merely. They were 
frequently accompanied by substantial relief, which was so 
much needed and was so timely, when almost the whole of 
her substance had been expended in defending herself 
against the unlawful conspiracy that at one time seemed as 
though it would certainly submerge her, but did not. All 
the powers of demoniacal darkness that the Church and 
State could marshal, were not sufficient to subdue one earn- 
est woman, supported as she was, interiorly, by the guidance 
and assurance of the Spirit World; and, exteriorly, by a 
goodly array of such good friends on earth. 


Now, however, the scene is changed. Victoria is again 
stricken down, but this time not by the hired assassins of 
the Church. The former was a sudden yielding after 
months of resistance to a direct attack from outspoken and 
known and natural enemies; but the latter is the result of 
months of still more desperate struggle against the malicious 
bitterness, the foul invective, the insidious, sneaking, slimy 
crawlings of the secret snake—the fawning sycophant—the 
Judas’ kiss—the Italian stilleto that seeks the life, while pro- 
fessing the love of its victim. Struggling as she has always 
had to do since her first financial difficulty (caused by an 
open espousal of the cause of down-trodden labor, resulting 
in the withdrawal of the support of money-kings, which to a 
certain extent she had enjoyed)—this new and despicable 
enemy's foul mouthings everywhere poisoned the very air 
she breathed. 


As has been frequently said in theze columns,she has never 
drawn a dollar from the receipts of the WErrk ty for her 
support or use; but she has constantly contributed, first, 
from her private means, and next, when they were ex- 
heusted, from her current earnings in the lecture-field, to its 
support, all the time having a large family burden to carry 
upon her shoulders. Several times the WEEKLY would 
have had to suspend had she not bad this resource to which 





{ bat her enemies with any hope of success. 





to appeal for its life Many times have the entire receipts of 
a night’s lecture been telegraphed to the paper, so that it 
might appear upon its regular day of issue, and this, too,when 
there were enough unpaid and overdue subscriptions to have 
carried it along without any difficulty; and often when the 
funds were sadly needed by her for other, and, as some 
would say, more urgent and necessary purposes. But she 
has never hesitated to sacrifice her own comfort and that of 
those dependent upon her to maintain the WEEKLY. 

A year ago a desperate situation stared her in the face. 
On the one hand was the WEEKLY, which was then being 
most niggardly supported by its patrons, and her own cur- 
rent expenses, while on the other there was an expensive 
criminal law-suit pending over her head, liable to fall any 
day. Without money she knew she would be unable to com- 
So she buckled 
on her armor and went into the lecture-field with redoubled 
vigor to earn it, when fortunes were ready to be laid at her 
disposal, and a safe release from all legal dangers guaran- 
teed, if she would consent to abandon her cause, and accept 
the position and perquisites of the course with which she 
has been branded all over the world by these fiendish ma- 
ligners. 

But what did she meet? Everywhere she went the very 
first thing that was thrust in her face was the foul slime 
which this sexless snake had shed in its hidden crawlings. 
People who had been friends were filled with its venom. 
Papers that had been courteous and complimentary, now 
treated her as a low, brutal and vulgar woman, while every 
paper in the country was saturated with the voluntary con- 


Declaratory Act, and thus enable the wemen to vote, and by | tributions of this creature and its confederate conspirators, 
the well-wishers of the cause who had heen “ raised up of 


their votes obtain a new lease of life. 





God to save it from ruin.” But in spite of all their machina. 
tions, all these efforts to crush her failed. Wherever she 
went she obtained the ears of the people. She spoke almost 
everywhere to crowded houses and appreciative audiences, 
whose verdicts were so emphatic and complimentary that 
the press could not ignore them. Some who had the will 
to do so knew they could not lie ber down, while others, 
convinced by her logic or won by her eloquent pleadings, 
gave her just the support that she so much needed to enable 
her to bear up against this private malice. 


And she returned to New York with funds enough to fight 
out the legal battle successfuly, though every person oppos«d 
to her had been plied with the favors of these ‘‘ saviors of 
the cause,” until they believed, really, that they would be 
doing God’s service to rid the community of her by sending 
her to the Penitentiary. Judge, jurors and prosecuting at- 
torney, her bondsmen—nota single one escaped them. But 
as the angels would have it she was vindicated, though in 
the struggle her nervous system received a shock from 
which she has never rallied. Stripped of e very dollar she 
had saved, she was compelled, though utterly unable, to go 
into the lecture-field to maintain herself. The people 
anxious to save the cause, taking advantage of her routes, 
as published in the WEEKLY, flooded every place to which 
she was going with their vile stuff. Spiritual (?) lecturers, 
who wefe anxious to tell the world that they were 
not Free Lovers, were loaded down with it, and 
as they traveled, scattered it broadcast among the 
Spiritualists, and they, in turn, retailed it wherever 
they imagined that she would feel its envenomed stings. 
With all the prejudice wrought up against her, and with her 
shattered nervous system, she was compelled to labor with 
redoubled earnestness and power in her lectures in order to 
win over the hearts of her audiences. Where, before, it had 
been almost a recreation, at any rate a pleasure, to please and 
delight her audiences, it now cost an effort to reach them that 
she was not able to exert, and she gradually failed under the 
task. Beginning with suffering merely from a little nerv- 
ous exhaustion after lecturing that prevented sleep, the 
exhaustion increased in violence, until in San Francisco, 
after one of the most extraordinary efforts she ever made, she 
was forced hastily to close her lecture and retire precipitately 
from the stage, with the blood spurting from her nostrils, to 
spend a night of horror such as none but those who have 
suffered similarly from exhaustive oratorical efforts can ever 
realize. To abandon lectures now became a necessity. Not 
to have done so would have been to have foolishly bartered 
away her life. Still she said not a word, took no step to pre- 
vent the miscreants from following her further, although to 


was constantly receiving in her grieving heart drove her to 
the verge of madness. 


She returned to New York, but she could not esc ape them. 
Industry is no name for the assiduous efforts that had been 
put forth there to poison the very air against her, so that 
she might breathe it and die. She gladly seized an oppor- 
tunity that was presented her of going to Europe. Discover- 
ing this, a plot was concocted to prevent her departure by 
causing her arrest on the ship as she was about to sail, upon a 
trumped-up charge necessary to be made to effect the pur- 
pose. Like all other things of like character that have pre- 
ceded it, this also failed to effect what they desired. She 
went to Europe, but care had been taken to furnish every 
passenger in the ship with ‘‘ all the documents exposing the 
villainy that was on board,” and no sooner had she landed in 
Europe than the first things she met were these same docu- 
ments, which had preceded her to poison everybody with 
whom she sought to come in contact. 


Thus all over this country and across the ocean has this 
hunted woman been tormented, until at last, utterly worn 
out in body and exhausted in nervous strength, she has again 
succumbed to the pressure which she could no longer bear. 
On the evening of the 30th ult., after an exhaustive effort on 
the rostrum, she was stricken down, and in her exhausted 
physical condition congestion of the lungs and liver super- 
vened. She fought bravely against the attacks, and appeared 
avain in Baltimore on the 4th instant, hoping to fight them 
off; but she could not, and she now lies suffering and 
partially insensible in Philadelphia, a victim to the infamous 
persecutions to which we have referred, perhaps never again 
to lift up her voice or drive her pen in behalf of the cause for 
which she has fought so gallantly, solong, and against such 
fearful natural odds, together with all the fiendish machina- 
tions that hell itself could conceive and execute. 


She has been often importuned to say something in the 
paper, or to permit somebody else to do so, about these cir- 
cumstances. She has, however, steadily refused, and this 
now appears without her consent ; but how can her friends 
come to know of her condition unless they are told, or how 
can they be supposed to know the terrible ordeals to which 
she has been subjected unless they be made known ? Under 
the present circumstances it is deemed a duty that is 
owed to the patrons of the WEEKLY, and to the cause and 
friends of social freedom, that they be informed before it 
sball be too late to have any saving effect. It is beyond 
human probability, even if she should recover now, that she 
will be able to do in the future what she has done in the 
past; and if this be so, those who have been thus far only 
half interested in the cause must rouse to a comprehension 
of the situation, or else see what they have pretended to 
cherish totter and fall from willful neglect. It is not her 





cause to which she has consecrated her life; it is the cause 


her unsullied soul and keenly sensitive spirit the arrows she 
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of woman every where—woman’s emancipation from a thrall- 
dom and slavery that has filled the world with disease, 
misery gpd crime—the cause of humanity, male and female, 
all over the world; and they who would make it appear 
differently would rather it should die than that any part of 
its success should come through or by her efforts; who 
imagine if they can succeed in harrying her to death, that 
their immaculate selves may rise ‘‘to the positions which 
she, who cannot open her mouth without someboiy to fill 
it, has stolen from us, to whom they belong.” ‘‘She must 
retire to the rear and give place to us;” ‘‘she has done her 
work;” ‘‘she is nothing but an agitator.” If such language 
about her is not the raving of insane fools, then there were 
never any human specimens of that sort to rave. They 
may succeed in their schemes—they may worry her to death, 
deprive her of support, kill the WEEKLy and build them. 
selves up over its ruins upon the foundation she has laid 
that can never be uprooted; but if they do, it will be because 
those to whom she was sent—her sex—receive her not, but 
look calmly on and see her die, who, having given her all 
for them, finally yields up her life, having been betrayed by 
the kiss of a Judas into the hands of her enemies, nailed to 
the cross, with the crown of thorns thrust on her head and 
the sponge of bitter herbs in her mouth, while from her 
sadly-smiling lips the prayer ascends, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

It is not the world’s people only who at all times have 
need of having the truth told them in plain language. Some- 
times it is those who are forever arraigning them who most 
require it, though it come like a two-edged sword. Some- 
times those who make the greatest pretensions to the title of 
reformer need most to be transfixed upon the points of their 
own weapons. They only are safe near the front of the 
battle who can, besides the foe before them, see the traitors, 
skulkers and deserters in the rear in time to protect them- 
selves from their designs. So if she, pushed onward by an 
unseen destiny, think only of the danger to be encountered 
in that direction, there are others near who will not shrink 
from parrying the thrusts of the daggers that are aimed at 
her heart by those who seem to follow from the opposite 
way. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE RECENT WOMAN’S 
CONGRESS, 





It is generally and popularly understood, and has been so 
declared by a goodly number of your body, that you are all 
so eminently and conservatively virtuous that the very idea of 
freedom for your affections, or for those of women generally, 
causes the blushes of shame to mantle your sensitive cheeks. 
We repeat that it is understood that you have no sym- 
pathy with anybody or anything that looks toward, or 
savors of, free love. This idea was so firmly fixed in’ our 
minds that we were almost horrified at the tremendous 
stride recently made by you in Chicago, when you permitted 
cne of your body actually to discuss ** Pre-Natal Influence,” 
a subject so intimately and ineradicably connected with its 
collateral of woman’s sovereignty in sexual matters, that it 
cannot be entertained without constructively entertaining 
this latter subject. While sovereignty in sex is nothing 
more or less than sexual freedom, or free love, or freedom for 
love for women, and through them necessarily for man, you 
are all too sensible persons to require that we should even state 
that children who are begotten under any other conwJitions 
than free love—that is, under enforced love, properly lust— 
are not begotten under happy pre-natal influences. 


But it is eminently proper and fitting that we ask you, 
each and all, of what use do you consider it to treat of and 
discuss pre-natal influence, while the way to secure the 
proper kind is absoluteiy blocked in the case of almost every 
woman; while almost every woman is practically bound to 
serve her legal master, sexually, whether she desire to ren- 
der the service or not? You pretend to be horrified at the 
very name of a free lover; but you coolly talk to the world 
about acondition of things that can be obtained only through 
free love. You pretend to think Victoria Woodhull an 
abominable woman, while you as coolly as possible set to 
work to discuss a legitimate result of her theories, which 
neither you nor any living person can separate from them, 
or attain without them. You’ theorize about something 
you pretend to wish to gain; but she boldly tells you how 
to gain it, and herself practically demonstrates its utility— 
and for this you call her infamous. You are as hypocritical 
about social subjects as the majority of Christians are about 
religious subjects. Your tall, unless you mean something 
practical, is a barefaced pretense. Victoria Woodhull 
claims that woman is entitled by natural right to be eman- 
cipated from sexual servitude to man. This you practically 
deny, by denying woman’s right to freedom for the affec- 
tions. Your arguments are in piecemeal, with no logical 
sequence connecting them together; you accept the ulti- 
matum of a theory, but reject the foundation upon which it 
must be built. She proceeds sequence by sequence from 
the foundation upward, insisting that the place to begin to 
build is at the foundation and not at the cap-stone. You 
pretend to believe the crowning work of nature is divine, 
but you take special care to denominate the methods by 
which it is created as obscene; too obscene and vulgar to 
be spoken about in polite presence, or upon public plat- 
forms, or written about in a respectable journal. 

She maintains strenuously that a process by which any 


kind of public consideration; and especially does she main- 
tain that the fruit of hvmanity is the divinest product in the 
realm of creation; and that all the processes of its con- 
ception, development and growth are also divine; and, as 
being the highest act that man can perform, that it is 
worthy of the worship, nay, that it should command the 
adoration of every human being, and be to them so high 
and holy, so divine and pure, that even the thought of vul- 
garity should be impossible in connection with it. That 
there can be anything obscene about such a subject is an 
absurdity so palpable that we are astonished that it could 
ever obtain among sensiple people. The subject is not 
vulgar, but the people who pretend to think it is and who 
shrink from the mention of it, and who blush at the thought 
of it, may be, and we are willing to admit that they are de- 
cidedly vulgar. So may it not be after all, that the vulgar 
people are those who denounce Mrs. Woodhull and her 
social theories? We tell you that the future will look back 
to this period in the evolution of the social question and 
pronounce those who cannot now afford to entertain the 
idea of free love, as the vulgar ones of this age. For your 
own sakes we commend this prophecy to your consideration 
before you again commit yourselves, in such a foolish and 
inconsistent way, to the criticism if not the contempt of the 
future. | 
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THE HERALD vs. THE HERALD. 





It is an old saying that ‘‘it is a wise child that knows its 
own father,” and so it would be much wiser than any who 
have ever yet been born; but one who is not so very wise 
ought to be supposed to know his own opinions. That 
there are, however, a great many pretendedly very wise men, 
so wise as to attempt to criticise Tyndall, Huxley and Mill, 
who do not know what their own opinions are, will be clear 
to everybody who will read the New York Herald for a 
space of a few days only. For instance, let the Herald of 
the 3ist ult. und of the 8th inst. be read, and see how utterly 
irreconcilable are the opinions gravely laid down upon the 
same subject. Inthe former number it is asserted without 
comment that ‘‘every year science is more clearly display- 
ing the awful truth that hereditary tendencies, accidents of 
birth and physical structure, are mysteriously interwoven 
with the moral nature of man. (Query: How many years 
will be required in which to prove that the moral nature of 
man is wholly a result of the enumerated causes, if the dem- 
onstration continue to be made’); while in the latter it is 
dogmatically stated that religion which cannot be demon- 
strated is the impulse to progression; and any attempt to 
undermine religion, as by Tyndall, Huxley and Mill, is an 
attempt at complete revolution and intellectual rebellion 
against the chief forces of history; and will result in paraly- 
sis; and is an act of treachery toward our rights and pre- 
rogatives. 

Now let us ask the Herald if it put the moral nature of 
man under the analysis and care of science which is demon- 
strable, what will there be left in him of which religion is 
{o have control? And when it has replied.to this, we will 
then further ask: If science is every year demonstrating its 
power over more and more of the moral nature of man, 
which it admits that it is, how can it be possible that the 
same moral nature ‘‘is intrenched behind an impregnable 
fortress, beyond the reach of any logical needle-gun or mi- 
traileuse?” Or has religion nothing whatever to do with 
the moral nature of man? Perhaps the Herald can either 
explain itself or enlighten those who are in the dark about 
its ethics. 

i 
FIRST ONE AND THEN ANOTHER FALLS INTO 
LINE. 





Almost from the first issue of the WEEKLY it has been 
maintained in its columns that the punishment of crime is 
an outrage upon human right and justice, and that there is 
no right inherent in man to judge of and reward the actions 
of man. At sundry times this proposition has been seconded 
by arguments to prove that there can be no such thing as 
responsible individual action, and, consequently, no such 
things as merit and demerit in human conduct. This theory 

s been soundly berated by the ‘‘ philosophers and wise- 
acres” as seditious and tending to subvert the foundation of 
society, while to act upon it would be to remand the world 
to anarchy and make organic harmony impossible. 

In No. VI of editorials on ‘‘ The New Religion—Uni- 
versal Justice,” the usual view of the subject was ex- 
haustively presented. On the Jlst ult., immediately follow- 
ing the appearance of this article, and as if desiring to adopt 
and conform to its positions, there appeared a remarkable 
editorial in the New York Heradd upon the trial, conviction 

and sentence of Kullman, the would-have-been assassin of 
Bismarck, as follows: 
THE TRIAL OF KULLMAN. 

‘* The conviction of Kullman of an attempt to kill Prince 
Bismarck followed, as a matter of course, his confession. 
His statement was decidedly cool ; he admitted that he had 
fired at the head because he thought it possible Bismarck 
might wear a shirt of mail, and explained that he wished to 
kill the Prince as the great enemy uf the Catholic Church. 
After this the Court had little to do but to decide whether he 
was accountable for his actions, and the medical testimony 





thus became of especial importance. It is a singular case, 


good thing is obtained is eminently a proper theme for any! Here is a man who is perfectly sane, who knows the dif- | 





ference between right and wrong, who is intelligent and 
educated, who coldly and deliberately plans and attempts the 
assassination of another, not because he has been personally 
injured, but because he believes his religion has been perse- 
cuted. Months elapse between the conception and the com- 
mission of the crime, which deprives the criminal of the 
excuse of sudden passion or temporary insanity. But when 
he is tried a milder punishment is asked for on the ground of 
his moral weakness. His maternal grandfather committed 
suicide ; his mother died insane ; his father was an habituel 
drunkard. These ante-natal misfortunes are offered in exten- 
uation of his offense. The Court approved this view of his 
character and declared him respovsible only to a limited 
degree. The sentence of Kullman was, therefore, compara- 
tively light—fourteen years’ imprisonment, ten years without 
civil rights, and to remain under surveillance for life, is not 
a heavy penalty for his offense. 


‘* But the medical argument which the Court at Warzburg 
recognized as just, if logically carried out, brings us to the 
brink of an abyss. Is crime disease ? Then criminals are 
objects of pity, not subjects for punishment. If the ances. 
tors of a man make him what he is is it his fault if he is 
revengeful and treacherous, is it his merit if he is magnani- 
mous and true ? He did not choose his grandfather, and if 
hereditary passions impel him to deeds of crime which 
hereditary moral weakness cannot restrain, is he to blame 
for the evil that he does? No, it is the grandfather who is 
responsible, and it is he whom we should punish if we 
could. But this grandfather had a grandfather too, and so 
we follow that endless chain of cause and effect which finally 
passes out of human view in the mystery which surrounds 
the origin of evil. Yet it must be conceded that if men like 
Kullman are to have their crimes palliated by inherited 
taint then the firm foundations of all human responsibility 
become frail and shadowy. Men are only what the fates 
have made them. The world, however, cannot be governed 
upon such atheory. Excepting in cases of absolute and ex. 
treme insanity, it assumes that men have the power to do 
right or wrong, as they please, and it would avail nothing to 
the prisoner who is brought before Recorder Hackett to 
plead that he inherited murder from his father, or that his 
mother bequeathed him an irresistible desire to steal. Earth- 
ly tribunals cannot make these delicate subtletiesgelements of 
justice, yet every year science is more clearly displaying the 
awful trnth that hereditary tendencies, accidents of birth 
and physical structure are mysteriously interwoven with the 
moral nature of man. It is the old problem over which the 
world, from the earliest ages, has puzzled and pondered in 
vain.” 


We repeat, that for the Herald, the first of American jour- 
nals, to dare even to broach such an idea, to say nothing 
about the negative argument in its favor, is almost a revolu- 
tion of itself, while it points unerringly to an early revolution 
in the minds of the people upon this matter. ‘‘ These ante- 
natal misfortunes were offered in extenuation of his offense, 
and the Court approved this view of his character and de- 
clared him responsible only in a limited degree.” ‘* But,” 
continues the //era/d, ‘the medical argument, if logically 
(practically, we suppose it was intended to say) carried out 
would bring us to the brink of an abyss.” What is this 
abyss? Why the query: ‘‘Is crime a disease %” of the 
Herald. 'This simple question an abyss! Why? Because if 
crime be a disease—which the Herald does not admit in so 
many words, but which it proceeds with the argument as if 
it were admitted—** then crimina!s are objects of pity, not 
subjects. for punishment.” If this be an abyss, then the 
world had better at once hurl itself headlong into its depths, 
and for once act upon a common-sense, aye, a self-evident, 
truth. If, stating in a direct way what the Herald goes a 
long way round to reach, and for all mankind what it does 
in special cases, fathers and mothers make their children 
what they prove to be, are the children to be made respon- 
sible for their acts? To this proposition the J/erald, as if 
forced by the logic of its own reasoning, replies by an em- 
phatic No! But almost immediately afterward it loses sight 
of its own convictions, and proceeds to say that ‘‘ the world 
cannot be governed upon such a theory.” Well, suppose 
that the Zerald is right—that it may be impossible for the 
world to be governed upon such a theory (and Heaven grant 
that it may soon cease to be governed at all); but upon this 
theory the world can govern itself, and from the present 
anarchy begin to evolve on order of society which can grow 
into the great human family. 

Bnt how does the Herald know that the world cannot be 
governed upon this theory? Has it ever been tried? Not 
many years ago the Herald said, that the country could never 
be governed if it recognized tha tnegroes were human beings. 
It admitted that they were human beings, but it would not 
do to treat them as if they were; in short, chat they, while 
being men and women, blest with reason, must be treated 
as if they were cattle. But scarcely a score of years has 
proved that the Herald did not know what it was talking 
about. Failing however to profit by its experience, it now 
repeats its error, and as blindly again puts itself upon the 
record in astatement about criminals that, perhaps even a less 
number than a score of years, may prove to be as false and 
fallacious as the former was about the slaves. ‘Then, slaves 
must be treated as if they were cattle to save this thing that 
is called Society. Now, criminals must be treated in the 
same way and for the same purpose. 

It is, to say the least, not a very exalted tribute to Ameri- 





can Journalism, that such bad logic, or rather such want of 
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logic, as the Herald exhibits in its treatment of the really | the New York Sun, of November 6, headec by that paper 


vital questions of the day, should appear in the most promi- 
nent paper in the country. This however cannot be other- 
wise until an utter reversal is made in the practical applica- 
tion of theories; until the practice of attempting to compel 
people to adapt themselves to systems is replaced by framing 
systems to correspond with principles, with which the needs 
as well as the desires of the people are always in accord. 
There is another view of the subject that is not any more 
flattering to the professed Christians, who are eternally prat- 
ing about rewards and punishments, and who inflict the lat- 
ter with more vindictiveness than any other people. ‘rhe 
Herald isa great stickler for religion and treats every one 
contemptuously who dares to question the Divinity of Christ. 
What hypocrisy is this—in one column professing the most 
unbounded admiration for ‘‘ the Master,” and in another say- 
ing with the utmost nonchalance, that his teaching cannot be 
carried out. For did not this same Christ say to his fold, 
** Judge not lest ye be judged, for with whatsoever judgment 
ye judge it shall be measured to you again?” The court of 
justice in Germany isa great deal more Christian than the 
Herald and the other Christians in America; and it would be 
well for the whole set of mere professing people, to become 
a little more consistent; to cease having the name of Christ 
forever upon their lips, while in their acts and hearts they 
practically deny him with an oath. Had Christ been in that 
court, he would not have condemned the man Kullman at 
all. At most he would have said, this man is the unfortunate 
victim of bad parentage; let him be placed where he may 
enjoy all the benefits and luxuries of life which we enjoy 
elsewhere, and surrounded by circumstances that will not 
appeal to the unfortunate legacy transmitted to him by his 
parents, so that their bad works may not further affect ad- 
versly the peace and welfareof the community. Let these 
canting hypocrites look a little after their own consistency 
and a little less after the future welfare of their brothers and 
sisters, and the world will be the better for the change. 
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THE PRESENT POLICY OF THE PAPACY. 

The Church of Rome is the positive element of modern 
Christianity. Wedo not consider it to be an exponent of 
the doctrines of the Nazarene by any meaus, because it is 
manifest that it accepts or rejects whatever it pleases of his 
teachings, or our money system would not be what it is, 
and Communism, as ordained by Peter and the other 
apostles, would be proclaimed by it and sustained by its 
disciples. Nevertheless, it is a wonderful organization, 
and, to its long line of seventy-six popes, all other dynasties 
are things of yesterday. If we deny its right to a longer 
existence among us now, we do not desire to deny its 
previous usefulness. To us credal religions, like those who 
believe in them, have their rise, progress and decay, and no 
belief has ever existed but has in some way or other for- 
warded the advance of our race. In the early times, from 
the sixth to the tenth century, the Church of Rome was the 
protector of the people against the tyranny of the kings and 
nobles of Europe, their instructor in the arts and sciences 
and the great conservator of their rights. That was the 
period of its lusty youth and vigorous manhood, and it 
wrote its name in legible characters on every country in 
which it existed. 

But, after that period, in our opinion, it commenced to 
decay. Probably the main cause of its decadence was its 
vain effort to organize charity. It read the text “ sell all 
that thou hast and give to the poor” incorrectly, by omit- 
ting the word ‘‘ poor” and inserting ‘‘church” instead. 
Then it became corrupted with money. Offerings which 
at first were honestly put to their uses and given to the 
needy, in the tenth and later centuries were Jargely monop- 
olized by the church. It was in vain that the three great 
and honest reformers—Jerome, of Prague; Jobn Huss, of 
Bohemia; and- John Wickliffe, of England—protested 
against such alienations of the charity of the people, they 
were attacked and condemned as heretics before and even 
after death. Of course, after their condemnation, the 
corruption increased, until in the sixteenth century the 
pride and insolence of power of the Vatican shocked human 
reason by the placing of a money value on crimes and by 
the sale of indulgences. Then arose a second batch of re- 
formers headed by Martin Luther, and the power of the 
Pope was overthrown in a part of Germany, England, 
Scotland, Switzerland and other countries in Europe. In 
all, where it was not conqnered, its authority was shaken, 





But, immediately after the above change, Ignatius Loyola 
brought about a reformation within the Church of Rome. | problems connected with their state of life.” Anything that the 
He swe pt out the follies and the crimes of the Vatican with | Papacy will do to enlighten workers in regard thereto ought 

But his efforts were in vain—it|to be thankfully accepted. 


a besom of destruction. 
was too late. 


Previous to the sixteenth century, the Church of Rome in | 12 Rome, or to tumble the heretic Kaiser Wilhelm out of his 
all countries stood upon the power of the masses, and | throne, why should it not do so? 
maintained their rights against monarchs; but, after what is | ion, Will the audacious monarchs remain quiet while it is 
called the Reformation, its policy was changed, and it assim- 


ilated itself with the rulers against the peoples. 


timer, has annihilated it. 


of kings is getting below par. 


attribute the following cable telegram, which appearedin! the contentions and strifes which they engender im the hu 


| thousands contributed not only their swords, but their for- 
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‘‘An International Catholic Congress,” but which, to the 
faithful, would appear better if introduced by the old Jewish 
war cry—‘‘ To your tents, oh Israel!” 

‘*Lonpon, Nov. 5. 

‘The chief authorities of the Church have decided to 
hold a great international Congress in London, with the ob” 
ject of maintaining the doctrine of Papal infallibility, reas- 
serting the Pope’s right to temporal as well as spiritual pow- 
er, and proclaiming the bounden duty of all Christians to 
return to allegiance to Rome. 

‘It is said that this determination is the result of direet 
instructions from the Vatican, and some of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the Church will attend the Congress. 

‘Archbishop Manning, in a speech at Westminster, ad- 
mitted that the spiritual influence of the Pope had greatly 
increased since the loss of his temporalities. If arbitration 
was ever to succeed war, the Pope would be the only possi. 
ble authorized arbitrator. 

**The Catholic world, he added, was threatened with a 
controversy on all the decrees of the Ecumenical Council. 
There was undoubtedly approaching one of the mightiest 
contests the religious world had ever seen. Therefore, it 
was necessary to fearlessly assert, through the free press of 
England, the Pope’s rights and his pretensions to world-wide 
allegiance.” 

There is no mistaking the objects of the above call; they 
are plainly—very plainly—stated; the grave question is— 
How will the hundred millions of Catholics propose to 
maintain the temporal power of the Pope? how can they 
maintain it, save by the sword? If by the sword, can the 
deposed potentate of Rome, who has been deprived of his 
temporal sovereignty by a second-rate power, like ltaly, rely 
upon the faith existing at the present day? In the fifth cen- 
tury, the fiat of the Papacy raised seven millions of men to 
wrest Jerusilem from the Saracens. The people flocked in 
crowds under the standard of the Church, and the nobles by 


tunes, to the enterprise. To the Catholics, the Pope is as 
much more than a king as an infallible god is greater than 
a fallible monarch. That is, in theory he is so—in practice 
be has already proved different. Previous to the occupation 
of Rome by Victor Emmanuel, when the Papacy was endan- 
gered and called for aid, two hundred millions of Catholics 
and their faith were represented in Rome by one regiment of 


zouaves. It may be that the mountain will only give birth 
to a mouse, as before. 


It is the belief of the WEEKLY that the present sad mora] 
and physical condition of humanity is attributable to the lack 
of the vital spiritual element—termed faith. This is the 
case, not only in Christian nations, but among all peoples. 
The ancient system of credal rejigions of all kinds and classes, 
has had its day, and is ready for destruction. We are, there- 
fore, glad to hail this movement of the Catholic Church, 
which will force the issue. But if the Pope desires the aid 
of the pecples against potentates, he must, through the priest 
hood, do mantul battle for the rights of the peoples. The 
freedom of the land, the utter condemnation of usury or 
interest, and absolute communism, are all advocated in the 
bible. Although we do not believe that the Papacy can win, 
the airing of these subjects would do a world of good, and 
enable the people to conquer tn futuro. That it has already 
entered upon the work of popular instruction the following 
article, which is taken from J/arpers’ Weekly, of Nov. 14, 
1874, testifies: 

‘*In its conflict with modern civilization, the Roman Cath. 
olic Church is availing itself of the help of the workingmen 
of the world. The Catholic workingmen’s clubs of Ger- 
many have become so numerous that they have attracted the 
attention of the government. “Some of them have been sup- 
pressed. In a recent Catholic publication their objects are 
stated thus: It is ‘the great end of our workingmen’s associ - 
ations to cause the laborers to draw near to Jesus Christ, to 
make him look upon the humble Artizan of Nazareth as his 
only true friend, and to seek in the Church the practical solu - 
tion of those perplexing problems which are connected with 
their state of life. In a word, they must strive to give the 
laboring classes a thorough Catholic education, first their 
children in the schools, then the youth by patronizing and 
forming for their benefit pious associations, and lastly, by 
organizing, under the guidance of the Church, societies and 














The ercat for their overthrow? Wethink not; and it appears from the 
French Revolution, in which the people attacked both priest | #ove article that our surmise is correct, inasmuch as we 
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and king, was the first innovation of this arrangement, and | are told in it that “some of the Catholic German working 
the declaration of the intallibility of the Pope, in our own | ™€® § associations have been already suppressed,” and it is 
Under these circumstances, the | fa from improbable that their fate may foreshadow the fate 

Papacy is again compelled to turn its face to the peoples for of their Congress also. 
aid; with it republicanism rises in value, and the divine right 


model reunions in which the men, bound together by a com- 
mon interest, may work more effectively for a common end, 
their own and their religion’s triumph.’ ” 


We have previously suggested some of the ‘ perplexing 


If, in return, it should ask the 
German workingmen to lend their aid to re-seat Pio Nono 


But then rises the ques- 


remodelling its legions, and laying its congressional plans 


Thus we see that faiths, which have been of service in 


To the same policy, also, we | their youths, in their old age are now only to be noted by 
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man family. Driven by destiny to their natural termina. 
tions, they are impotent for good works, and only able to 
generate turmoils among mankind. As with Catholicism so 
with Protestantism. We do not hesitate to declare that the 
most deadly foe to American liberty exists in the Y. M. C, 
A., and we have good reason to say so, having been called 
upon by its agency to suffer for the truth. But when Cath. 
olicism goes, Protestantism, which is the fungus which has 
rotted that once noble tree, will fall with it. Then will 
the world have reason to recall, with grateful thanks, the 
noble prayer of the French philosopher Quinet, and re-echo 
the words with which he terminated his history of the Roman 
Church: 

‘‘ Spirit of greatness and power, Spirit of the future, who 
are not wholly shut up in Rome, but who livest and workest 
also in the heart of all races at this moment ; who over- 
flowest, at this day, like a river after the rains of autumn, 
every known form, every particular church, every symbol 
old and new ; who art not the exclusive possession of any 
nation or any priesthood ; who dost shine forth in the lay— 
at least as brightly as thou dost in the ecclesiastical—world ; 
who wouldst have thy church not merely a chosen tribe, but 
all humanity ; teach us then at last, that which it appears to 
be out of the power of credal religions to effect, viz., not 
to hate, but to love, one another !”’ 
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A CANDID ADMISSION. 

Justice and candor are the attributes of the Boston Jn- 
vestigater, the oldest and probably the ablest exponent of 
materialism. We are tberefore glad to reprint its admission 
that it is more friendly to Spiritualism than to Christianity. 
There are good reasons for its decision in the matter. Spirit- 
ualism is more charitable tkan Christianity. It has no 
goats, and can condemn none to permanent punishment as 
did the Nazarene. Of course, under such circumstances, 
the Investigator is justified in making the following distinc- 
tion between Spiritualism and ‘‘ credal religion: ” 


We rather like the Spiritualists, however, for their liber- 
ality and friendly disposition, and prefer them and their 
doctrine to church people and Christianity. But we are skep- 
tical as to Spiritualism, though we hope not unreasonably so. 
With our Materialistic views, we have no faith whatever in 
any such being as a “disembodied spirit.’’ It is contrary, we 
think, to the unvarying order of Nature, which, as it renders 
mind dependent upon matter, teaches us that mind cannot 
exist independent of matter. Hence Materialism, and not 
Spiritualism, seems to us to be the true doctrine, because 
founded in Nature.—Boston Investigator. 


One word more. We would respectfully notify our con- 
temporary that, as Spiritualists, we are Materialists also. 
The only difference between us and scientists being, that 
we can by the evidence of all our senses recognize matter 
in form so rarified that it cannot yet be tested by our gross 
mundane instruments. But although, as a body, our scien- 
tific friends refuse, at present, to indorse our opinions in 
the matter, we have no power or even desire to condemn 
them for the position they have taken. More than that, we 
cheerfully recognize that the Tyndalls and Darwins are aid- 
ing us in our work, as well as the Wallaces and the Crookes, 
for in any and every way the soul of Spiritualism is progress. 
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AN OBSESSED PRESS. 
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The New York Daily Times, of Nov. 2, 1874, in a leading 
article under the heading of ‘‘Spirit Vale,” discusses the 
subject of the Eddy manifestations. From the Protestant 
**no ghost” standpoint, it must be confessed that they are 
knotty subjects for elucidation. But we do not propose to 
answer the same seriatim, but merely to glance at its ter- 
mination, for, like a scorpior, it carries its sting in its tail. 
Here is its conclusion, which we consider to be both im. 
portant and reprehensible: 

‘* They (the Eddys) will do well not to venture from their 
‘happy valley,’ however, for the New Englanders, who do 
not believe in them and who have a decided objection to 
most of the repulsive and vulgar phenomena of ‘ material. 
ization,’ may do them a mischief. Rumor already hath it 
that the mother of the Eddy’s was a lineal descendant of a 
Salem witch who was condemned to death in colonial times 
but ‘somehow escaped and sent her spirit on through mor- 
tal veins.’ Let the Eddys beware.” 

The WEEKLY deprecates the spirit exhibited in the above 
extract, which is both mean and vindictive. It does not do 
so with fear but with contempt. Such threats might have 
done service in the dark ages, but are quite out of place in 
the present period. As to the ‘‘Salem witch” part of the 
effusion, that is simply disgusting, It is not too much to 
say that such suggestions as are contained in the above are 
a disgrace to the press of New York. 
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THAT DREADFUL BELL. 





So the New York Sun very properly terms the fare-in- 
dicators now compulsorily carried by the conductors op 
many of our city (N. Y.) :ailroads. By what right the 
insolent corporations who own them thus seek to degrade 
the general public into spies and thief-takers we are at 4 
loss to discover; but the moral effects they must pi oduce no 
magistrate can be at a loss to determine. The old adage 


says: ‘‘Give a dog an ill name and hang him,” and if the 
delicate presentation of these abortions, termed bell-punches, 
be not virtually stigmatizing and branding as thieves the 
employees who are compelled to use them we err in judg: 
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But he who wears the shoe feels best where it 
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pinches, and therefore we gladly make room for the follow- 
ing statement from one of the more injured parties in the 
affair; we say ‘‘ more injured,” because for an above given 
reason, we hold that the general public is also grievously 
injured and insulted by their adoption: 


The bell-punches were introduced on the Sixth avenue 
horse cars on Wednesday morning. Twenty-five conductors 
refused to take them and resigned. ‘* Most of the others,”’ 
said a conductor, “‘ will resign as soon as times improve, as 
we bope they will under the Tilden government. Every 
time we ring that bell it says ‘thief’ to every person in the 
car. Men who were honest before will steal now, on the plea 
that the gameis better than the name alone. The bell-punches 
are no real protection to the company. No conductor, how- 
ever dishonest, would attempt to steal on the dull trips. It is 
in the morning ard at night, when the cars are crowded, that 
the ‘knocking-down’ is done. In the crush and confusion 
at these times the punch is no protection. No passenger can 
tell whether the register is correct, even if he takes the trou- 
ble to count the bells, which it is not probab!e he will.”’ 


The deterioration of the masses of mankind is the natural 
result of the false system of industrial economy we have 
inherited from Great Britain. As a people Massachusetts 
has yet to learn that her children are more valuable than 
bales of cloth. ‘The lettering and numbering of mankind, 
common processes nowadays in factories and elsewhere; 
the annihilation of reciprocity between employers and em- 
ployees, and the uses of such terms as hands, operatives, 
etc., Which nominally reduces men and women to things, 
are all parts of the same system. Of course under the 
operation of it human beings deteriorate, but what is the 
money value of human beings in comparison with that of 
horses, as estimated by the learned Malthusians and politico- 
economical philosophers of the present era? 
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DOCTORS DIFFER. 





All credal religions, outworn and useless, exert baleful 
influences on society, but on no subject are their effects 
so deplorable as in the matter of education. Below we 
quote the opinions of three scientists with regard to it. 
Professor Huxley sits on the fence prettily, drawing a fine 
line between religion and theology, but, us lawyer Peal says 
in ‘‘ Pickwick,” ** how the blazes” Professor Tyndall, after 
his arraignment and condemnation of Christianity as the 
foe of science, ‘‘can do such kind of head work is a mys- 
tery to us.” Herbert Spencer, we are glad to note, takes 
the opposite view of the case: 

Professor Huxley, in one of his essays, draws a clear and 
strong line of demarkation between religion and theology. 
He declares himself in favor of teaching religion in the pub- 
lic schools, while opposed to the teaching of theological dog- 
nas. Religion, he says, is a matter of the affections; theology 
4“ matter of speculative belief. Religion aims at producing 
un honest allegiance to all that is right, and good, and true, 
while theology demands assent to propositions. Professor 
Tyudall shares the same views, Herbert Spencer alone, of all 
the illustrious group of contemporaneous English scientists, 


seems to regard religion as an unnecessary, if not a disturb- 
ing element in modern thought. 


In this matter of education we hold that no people are 
more to blame than Spiritualists. Although there are one 
hundred thousand of them at least in this city, they have 
not one school, and their lyceum is a miserable affair. Do 
they understand that in the present age the battle really is 
being fought for the possession of the children? If theology 
is to be introduced into the public schools of Christian na- 
tions, the priests ought at least to return to the heathens the 
godless systems at present in use among us. In all probability 
we have derived our alphabet from the Africans of Egypt, 
whilst we know that for our decimal system of numeration 
we are debtors to the Asiatics. Let these be returned to 
the donors, avd Christian systems be established in lieu of 
the same, for if theologians are to rule, they can only look 
upon them as pestilent heresies. 
. 
RETRIBUTION, 








The Spanish Inquisition was a logical outgrowth of the 
Catholic Church. In the days when it was first instituted 
men had faith, and acted up to the requirements of that 
faith. Not alluding to the case quoted, we may say that in 
our days also, and in the United States, an inquisition of a 
similar ecbaracter has been established. Its workings are 
not so cruel as those of its prototype, but we believe them 
to Be infinitely meaner and quite as detrimental to the 
liberties of our people. Its chief agent, Anthony J. Com- 
stock, a man we'll qualified for the position of chief inquisi- 
tor, Who has made himself notoriously conspicuous in carry- 
ing out its decrees, has, it appears, at last got himself into 
trouble. Here are the particulars: 


Anthony J. Comstock arrested Charles Conway, of 318 
South Fourth street, Williamsburg, in Newark on Saturday 
night, on charge of taking letters from the Post Office which 
Were addressed to other persoiis. Commissioner John White 
committed Conway, and at the prison door Conway, witha 
small pocket-knife, cut a gash several inches long in Com- 
stock's cheek, laying the flesh open to the bone. Comstock 
shapped all the caps on his revolver at Conway, but the wea- 
Pon would not go off. Conway was secured by the prison 
officers and locked up. He said that Comstock had taunted 
him on his committal all the way to the jail, and that he in- 
tended to mark Comstock for life with the knife.—N. Y. Sun. 


We do not by any means justify the assault made by the 
victim upon his persecutor, who, Conway says, “had 
‘launted him on his committal all the way to jail,” but we 
do desire to hold up to public contempt this specimen brick 
ofthe Y. M. C. A. who, if the above report be true, was 
Malicious as well as exultant over his legal triumph. We 
Would also call attention to the fact of the character of the 
Bibles the members of the Y. M. C. A. carry about them on 
their persons. Of course a member of that association 
Would not do that which it is not lawful for outside sinners 


to do, and therefore we take the liberty of making the in- 
quiry whether the ‘‘ Colt” ‘‘ Navy” or Derringer edition of 
the same be the one without the compass of the law? 


a 
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ZION’S TRUMPET. 


Ho! every one that thirsteth come ye to the ‘ Coffee!” 
If the following urgent call from Alpena, Michigan, does 
not bring the young rams, hop, skip a: 4 jump into the fold 
we do not know what will: 

CLASS SOCIAL 

At Rev. A. B. Allen’s House, Wednesday evening, Oct. 21. 

Invitation to Everybody. 
Mrs. Allen’s Sabbath School Class gives an Oyster Supper, 

Coffee, Cake, etc., 
which will be served by the dish. 

An immense amount of Mai) from the distant countries of 

China, Japan and Ethiopia. 
Post Office open from 6 to 9. Auction and lots of Amuse- 

ment. 
By ORDER OF THE GIRLS. 

Shade of the Pilgrims, whither are we drifting? 

Talk about the narrow way, strewn with thorns! Pshaw, 
that’s all moonshine. Our modern Protestant clergy have 
carpeted it with flowers and lined it with post offices, gam- 
bling-houses and lottery-shops. We Go not object to reason- 
able amusements, not conflicting with law, and should be 
delighted to see the boys and girls of our churches ‘ dan- 
cing before the Lord with all their might,” as David did 
when the ark was brought into Jerusalem. But, as reform- 
ers, bearing the burden and heat of the day, we resolutely 
decline to put faith in such modern apostles as Henry 
Ward Beecher, when they prate about the troubles of a 
Christian life from a platform on which they stand coyered 
up to the chin in roses. The fact is, things have been re- 
versed since the time of the Nazarene; it is the doubter and 
disbeliever that has to foot it in the narrow way; and while 
the doors stand wide open for the rich, 1t is easier fora 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a poor man 
to obtain a seatin one of our fashionable city churches. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








TRENTON, Oct. 22, 1874, 
EpIToRS WEEKLY: 

A small band of brethr.n and sisters have organized a 
Spiritual Association in old orthodox Trenton, N. J. Weare 
but few in number, but firm in purpose, and determined in 
will to battle for the truth, believing our cause to be just and 
that the spiritual religion will yet be the only religion of the 
world. We feel confident that the spirit world will sustain 
us. Weare yet a poor society, and if any of the friends of 
progress are willing to aid us in any Way it will be most 
thankfully received. 

Our motto is ** Freedom, Justice and Equality,’”’ and our 
platform will be free for the discussion of all reform ques- 
tions. 

President, Dr. Thomas B. Thorn; Vice-President, Mrs. A. 
Britton; Treasurer, Enoch Thomas; Secretary, William 
Hibberts. 


THE LECTURE BREAK-DOWN. 

Without slight to any public reputations, we are justified 
in saying that the great lecturers have worn out their pro- 
fession. The greatest of American lecturers was Henry Ward 
Beecher, and he retained, long after most of his colleagues, 
the power of filling our City Hall. Mr. Beecher’s reputation 
has met with atrial the past season, but we take it that the 
immediate effect upon his platform power was not injurious, 
since as many would be attracted by curiosity as repelled by 
alienation. We doubt very much if Mr. Redpath seriously 
thought at the opening of the season that the scandal had 
damaged his chief star, as a business investment. But Mr. 
Beecher scarcely filled the Opera House. Dr. Chapin did 
not fill the City Hall by a good deal, and Mr. Gough we hear 
of ina Methodist vestry. Mr. Redpath has been obliged to 
cancel his engagements, even the concert troupes not saving 
him from a loss. Making all allowance forthe dull season 
and family retrenchment, we must conclude that the great 
star lecturers, who have perambulated the country for fifteen 
years, who have created a profession, and created also the 
business of lecture-brokerage, have lost their atractive power. 
—Springfield Republican. 
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“THE ORATOR OF WINEBAGO LAKE,”’ 
(From Oregon Daily Statesman.) . 

Of late honors have Leen coming in thick and fast upon 
our friend and correspondent, Addie L. Ballou. She is now 
engaged to address the literary societies of Oregon City, 
Eugene, and several other intellectual centres in Oregon, 
and will soon be drawing great assemblies in California. 
Wherever she appears, let it be remembered that this brave, 
eloquent and pure-minded woman is an American soldier; 
has been under fire in the battle-field; has walked in ghastly 
hospitals, and camped in the bivouac of the dead. When 
fully aroused, and feeling the friendly sympathy of her 
audience, she is, without exception, the most eloquent wo- 
man-orator we ever heard; Anna Dickinson is like a school- 
virl reading her compvsition in comparison; and Kate Fields 
an airy gossamer, in contrast with the Roman-like woman, 
who, afew years ago, was running bare-footed in the linger- 
ing camps of the Winnebagos and gathering inspiration from 
their poetic traditions. Last Sunday night, at the Opera 
House, she stood forth like another ** Anna, the Prophetesa,”’ 
when the prophetess was young, and fairly Jjaunched her 





sonorous sentences upon the spell-bound audience in a 
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manner that we have never heard equalled by woman-kind. 
Our friends elsewhere may depend that we are not over- 
estimating the powers of this extraordinary and brilliant 
woman; all that has been said of her has been substantially 
deserved. 


(From the Daily Oregon Statesman.) 
DEAD IN HIS BED. 
Ouly a man dead in his bed—that is all! 
Stark, stiff and rigid—white face to the wall. 
Came out of yestercay, somewhere, to here— 
Well, no; don’t think he'd friends anywheres near. 
Wanted employment—that’s what he said; 
No work to give him—next thing he’s dead. 
What did he die of, Sir? Can any one tell? 
A fit, did they think it was? Last night he was well. 
Heart disease? Maybe. What was his name? 
Don't know; didn’t register, sir, when he came. 
Laud’num, they said it was; there on the stand— 
No, stranger; don’t reckon he held a fair hand. 
Suicide? Yes, that’s what the Coroner said— 
Scooped out, was what put the thing in his head. 
Money? Guess not, Sir. Why, he hadn‘t enough 
To pay for this hole in the sod, of the stuff. 
Frieuds, did you ask? Oh, yes! some time or other; 
Reckon, of course, the boy once had a mother. 
Rather rough on him, Pard; but where's it to end, 
When you're panned out of cash, and can’t count on a friend? 
Down to the calaboose—that’s where they took him; 
Good enough place when a man’s money’s forsook him. 
Fun’ral? Just you see that express at the corners! 
County don’t pay for no hearse, nor no mourners. 
Well, stranger, you’ve got me! Can pray, if you will— 
Rather late in the day, when a man’s dead and still. 
Strikes me it don’t count, fo this, under my spade; 
And as for the rest of him—stranger, that’s play’d; 
No offense, Sir; beg pardon. But, strikes one as fair, 
And a pretty sure way to get answer to prayer— 
Better give a poor devil a lift while he’s here 
Than wait till he’s passed in his checks over there. 
Appvig L. Batrov. 





PASSED TO SPIRIT LIFE: 

From St. Johns, Mich., Sept. 8th, Sylvester Hoyt, Esq. 

He was born in Connecticut, Muy 2, 1828. I have had the 
pleasure of many years’ acquaintance with him and his ex- 
cellent family. Bro. Hoyt was a lawyer of ability, a clear, 
logical mind, and eloquent political speaker. He was a gen- 
tleman of easy, graceful manner, resultant, doubtless, from 
long practice in his profession. He was a staunch Spirit ual- 
ist and an excellent social companion. 

He leaves a wife and three children—one son and two 
daughters. His companion writes me: ‘It is true Sylvester 
bas left us to plod on alone, physically, but he is still with us 
sipritually. Iam going to fight the battle of life as bravely 
as I can.”’ 

My mind is carried back to those summer days in Michigan 
when my ascended friend and myself held long and frequent 
conversations on the Spiritual philosophy. Numerous were 
our conjectures concerning the geography of the spirit land 
and the mode of travel between this world and that; for our 
conclusion was that there must be such a world distinct from 
this. He has gone forward and will explore. A few years 
more and we will follow. Blessed thought, there is no death! 
This is comfort to his family. To his companion, the assur- 
ance that he is still cognizant of earthly scenes, w.ll tend to 
inspire her with renewed Zeal in the reform field that com- 
manded so large a share of Sylvescer’s and her energies, and 
especially that of the enfranchisement of woman. 

The Masonic fraternity, of which Mr. Hoyt was an hon- 
ored member, laid his earthly casket in its last resting-place. 

W. F. JAMIESON. 


A TEST OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION., 

A gentleman relates the following as having occurred in 
this city, and being well acquainted with the parties con- 
cerned: 

‘* A couple who were contemplating marriage were agreed 
on all points excepting that of religious belief. The lady was 
a devout member of the Roman Church, he being a Protest- 
ant. Both deemed it important to find a common ground, 
yet neither was willing to cross the wide gulf of separation 
without their reason being convinced. Asthe result of many 
discussions, a test was agreed upon. The lady conscientiously 
believed that her priest converted the wafer and the wine 
absolutely into the body and blood of our Lord, and that it 
became as purely such as was his own bodily presence at the 
last supper. She readily assented that if reasonable evidence 
should be offered her senses that this was a fallacy, she would 
be married as a Protestant. They attended Mass together. 
The ceremony proceeded with all its solemn empressement. 
The toll of the bell brought the decisive moment. The priest 
was lifting it to his lips. 

‘** Hold!’ said the gentleman. ‘ You are quite sure that 
is the blood of Christ as purely as that which coursed through 
his veins?’ 

‘***Surely,’ replied the priest; ‘it is quite impossible it 
should be otherwise.’ 

‘** Then you may proceed at your own risk, for before you 
so miraculously changed it 1 poisoned the chalice.’ 

‘‘The priest turned pale, and returned it untasted. His 
power over the ruby wine and over the pale, trembling 
devotee before him were alike at an end.’’—Church Union. 


-— 


STEPHEN GIRARD’'S will prohibited clergymen from cre 
entering the doors of Girard College. At a recent Visit of 
the Knights Templar of Boston to the institution, one of the 
knights, a well-known physician who wears a white neck- 
tie, was passing in, the janitor accusted him, saying, ** You 
can’t pass in here, sir; the rule forbids it.’’ *‘Theb—tl I 
can’t,’ replied the physician, ‘* All right, sir,’’ rejoined the 





janitor, ** pasa right in.”’ 
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HOW TO HELP THE WORLD. 


How long will it take to improve the race, and get man to 
that elevation in manners that he shall harmonize with his 
fellow man, by pursuing the course we do? Religionists 
under the training of their God, and their cheap theories, 
have been thousands of years playing in real or burlesque 
buffooneries, and have accomplished for man’s happiness 
just nothing. And for the last quarter of a century reformers, 
under the training of unseen manipulations, have been at 
work to improve man, not the conditions under which te 
pursues life, whichis all that has ever been in man’s way. 
Yet our improvements have simply been new schemes to run 
in old ruts—spirits doing just what gods have always done, 
and that is, flailing away at man to make him better, and 
thereby to accomplish his redemption. Let us seeif this is 
the work to be done in order to render man happy, and make 
this world a paradise. Just so certain as it is, these unseen 
engineers had better give up the business, and, if it is not, 
we had better give them up, for they are lying tous. I set it 
down as a mockery to my being for any spirit or God to pre- 
tend that he can tell me better what is right than I can tell 
myself. This going about to ask the unseen what is right or 
wrong has been the disease of ages, and is just the measure 
that threatens the world with more danger thun any other. 
For it is under this tutelage that all persecutions in all ages 
came in, and foolish men and women been as frantic, as 
ignorant in the service of an unseen power, about which they 
know nothing, except as itself has told them. Of course it 
would hang out a showy sign. It matters little what name, 
only that it be consequential—Jehovah, Jove, or God; con- 
trolling or guardian spirits: Swedenborg, Webster or Par- 
ker; and there is a miserable sample of the last named in the 
message department of the Banner of Light of Sept. 19—a 
disgrace even to all pretensions. 


Just listen to this phraseology: ‘‘We have always in- 
structed you to hold tight on to that same marriage law until 
you have something more stringent than that, for God knows 
you need it,’ etc. **‘ We” (“bigIndian me’’). Poor Parker, 
if this is the veritable Theodore, has sunk below an amiable 
disgrace. If any reader would care to know what such a 
‘disgrace ’’ would be, J will say something that can show, 
with some appearance of plausibility init. Iam not going 
**to hold tight on to”’ anything with no show of truthin it 
and this pretension to being Parker has not, but is quite 
as good as anything that has ever claimed to own his name, 
Why should I not ask a spirit ‘if there was not some wrong 
in my eyes being blue and my hair brown?’’ It is quite as 
sensible as most of the intelligence we get from those spirits 
who assume that they have the job of reforming this world. 
It is a fact that all spirits have lived in this mode of being 
much as we do—few, perhaps, any better. Then why, in 
stepping from this plane, should they put on an importance 
and swell to such monstrous proportions, coming to us with 
_ swaggering pretensions that they have been commissioned 
to manage the affairs of man? Who eats the pudding can 
best tell whether it suits him, not the cook or steward; and 
who lives in this world can best tell its adaptations. Man- 
kind seem never to have struck the right vein, or to have 
asked the only pertinent question. It is not why man is not 
constitutionally and organically any better than he is; but 
it is why the present constitutional and organic man cannot 
please himself; why the life of the individual is so foreign to 
the wishes of the individual. It is not whether the indi- 
vidual has an inharmontous organization, for that would be 
impossible, since organization is that fitness in parts that 
goes to make up the completeness of a whole. Besides, such 
a supposition can give no relief to the man; for the organiza- 
tion can never be improved short of an entire remodeling. 
And, on the other hand, be the organization what it may, 
either good, bad or indifferent, it has only to repeat itself to be 
always in harmony. I[t is, therefore, the question ** why there 
must perpetually be mingled with man—thought and feel- 
ing—some discordant note claiming to be first and foremost 
in occupying his attention and in directing his movements?”’ 
Talking of the indiscreetness of man helps nobody; for if 
every man’s coat had a hole in it, a knowledge of this fact 
would not mend a hole inmine. If we cannot suggest man’s 
difficulty and its relief, all had better be dumb. The procla- 
mation of great principles is just what can never relieve man. 
He is already chilled by sitting under some pretentious 
shadow. Man wants himself free from ought that twits him 
of being a pensioner or a dependent, which all theories now 
do. It is the easy and unobstructed uses of the man he is, 
and not a different man, that he wants. Man should Jearn 
to live the man he is before he writes out his principles of 
living. And even then he should be sure that they were 

worth writing. For myself, I would not write a string of 
ideas, for I should not know what to do with them myself, 
nor would I give the task to somebody else to find out. I 
Want an existence with no claims on it but those which 
enlist my devotion. In this respect Iam satisfied that I do 
not differ from others. If everybody were to shape their 
lives by my ideas, it would not help matters. The only effect 
of a rule based upon my notions would be to upset the soul 
who should attempt to follow it. To be right, personal har- 
mony is the first and last step with man. There was no 
noise or confusion in building the temple at Jerusalem, for 
the stones were all fitted at the quarries, each for its place, 
aud there will be no trouble in getting a barmonious world 
from the pre-harmonies of the individual. Each individual 
being right with him or herself, the real basis fora universal 
right is found. I have written as others do, on abstract ques- 
tions, to improve man, and it has been much like making 

@ great universal stew to please every appetite. I now find it 

better to leave every man to be his own cook. 

When man is satisfied he is not quarrelsome. If the individual 

is right there can be no wrong society. We now make society 

the parent of the individual, as if it existed first. Our society 
is but the reflex of the false individual that itself has made; 
for it is not primarily that he wants a better self, but that he 


society. To put the individual into the possession of society 
to harmonize, would be much like putting a feather intoa 
whirlwind to keep it still. It is not so much man’s fault that 
he is not harmonious as it is the fault of the measures he pur- 
sues tofind harmony. The tree shaken by the wind is not at 
fault for swaying to and fro, for it is the wind that is at war 
with its perpendicular. And man’s rules (the best he can 
invent) will always be at war with his soul’s spontaneities; for 
abstract rules, however good, are but screens, from the con- 
cealments of which unseen influences war on the inherent 
rights of man, and hold him obligated te foreign claims, obedi- 
ence to which he can never give without losing all hold of him- 
self; for all disturbances are felt away back inthe spirit soul, 
notin the shell it tenants, and this spirit nature cannot be 
reached by objective rules; substance like itself only can war 
on it. Any amount of reform in society, by the invention of 
new terms for its existence, would fail to help the race, since 
society is the composite of individuals, and could never get 
beyond the quality of that which was the only importance in 
its structure. Hence society is just as right as it can be, 
made up of the material that constitutes it, and that is,falsely 
educated and falsely managed individuals. If man will criti- 
cally analyze the conditions that surround him he will find 
that society is but the tool of a power that he has little under- 
stood. Give, therefore, to that we call society all the im- 
provements in laws and regulations we please, and we shall 
find that we have only upset present follies to replace them 
by others; but we have gained nothing for the individual, for 
he is still out of fix, and'needs to be in, before anything is 
right. The man is pursued on the basis that he is inharmoni- 
ous by choice. What an absurdity! 


Unhappy because’ he loved to be! Really, this is the 
gist of all preaching, whether from the pulpit or the ros- 
trum. Hence all that we consent to call reform has ever 
done has only been to switch the through train (the per- 
sonal soul) off on a side track, where it must lie 
over without realizing anything but accumulated num- 
bers in the same wretched dilemmu. And this is just 
what all new issues have invariably done with man 
before this age. And, dear good men and women, 
we have consented to call those sharp tricks progress when 
they are but uovelty. Forthousands of years man has been 
progressing in this same way, and is now no nearer realizing 
the fruitions his soul yearns to enjoy than was the man of 
thousands of years ago. And why? Because he has been 
looking, hoping and striving for improvements to his nature, 
instead of resolutely insisting on the harmonies of just the 
nature he has; for were he to get beyond his essential na- 
ture, he could not carry his appreciations of such an exist- 
ence with him. All appreciations grow out of the facts that 
cherish them, and these he has. Hence the measure of 
adaptations only can meet his wish; not some extravagant 
and chimerical possibility which he may foolishly suppose 
will elevate him above himself—just what he can never 
want to be, nor where he can ever want to go. Man cannot 
bend his nature; it isa fixture. Andall the rules to which 
this nature can conform will be those simple suitabilities 
that invite it to repeat itself, which can never make a wrong. 
To repeat anything else would be a lie. The laughing child 
has no rule, and unless interfered with is happy. So man, 
had he not by unseen geniuses, been fooled into making laws 
and prescribing terms, thereby ignoring every personal wish 
and every interested soul-feeling, besides authorizing every- 
body to pick up his rule and pitch at him forany lack of con- 
formity, had been happy too. These prescribed terms 
by which we propose to pursue life have become so compli- 
cated that the very star performers of the age only propose 
to get relief from them by increasing their compensation, 
and giving them more absolute scope. Life is everywhere, in 
all grades of being, a spontaneity. And man (the highest form 
of organized existence), unembarassed by abstract claims, 
would never transcend the unmixed pleasure a pure life 
would give him. It is only as man is disturbed and bewil- 
dered that he ever goes astray—as the faithful needle from 
the pole may veer by disturbing causes; not from any leve 
of waywardness, but in prospecting to find what it can love; 
for man is never more at home than when he loves, since 
love is not only the wedded substance, but the teeming life 
of the human soul, manifest to the conscious selfhood, just 
as the beauty and fragrance of the flower is the demonstrated 
nature of the plant that bears it. The nature of man is 
never bad nor ever wrong. But when fettered and bound by 
abstract claims, hedged in by incongenial surroundings and 
borne down by oppressive influences, the man loses his 
balance and is not responsible; for just here his life is as far 
from pleasing himself as it is from pleasing others, and an- 
noys him more in the ratio of its approximate nearness to 
himself. If we call such a life that for which the individual 
is accountable, we may make him responsible for the next 
cloudy day. 


That man has never lived who has known what to do with 
a puzzled existence. He may imagine that he must do some- 
thing with it, but he can never tell what. Itis this founder- 
ing about under the pretentious claims of abstract rules, un- 
natural management, and interfered with on every hand, 
that makes man the man he seems: a something over which 
he would hourly weep if it would relieve him. Let it be 
noted that man is never denominated bad when he is in per- 
sonal harmony, or when repeating the artless self he is. 
Consequently all that ever made a devil (bad spirit or bad 
man) was in living in discord with his nature; in being, 
not like, but unlike himself. And this kind of existence 
began first in the unseen, and is as much an existence with- 
out reason or cause as it is one without harmony; and it is 
this pressure on this world that educates and forces men and 
women to unnatural lives. We may browbeat anu cudgel 
suciety until doomsday, remodel and improve our theories 
hourly; yet the race will be no better forit. Has not this 
been the business of every age, and at each successive step? 
Tell meif the heart of man has gained anything by it? Our 





wants the self he is in simple undisturbed harmony. Unless 
the individual is self-poised, social equilibrium can never be 


found. First the harmonious person, then the beautiful! existence that is warred upon from a source that we have 


trouble is not with each other, not with society, but with an 
ensnared and bewildered existence we called our own—an 


ey 


never dared to have the effrontery to question. Our 
surroundings in the unseen are uncongenial and op- 
pressive, keeping up inharmony all through us, and 
80 shaping objective being that it in business ways 
seems to join in the general war on man; for all the 
conditions that conflict with us are those we never made nor 
never wanted. We shrink from inharmonies, as the mercury 
in the tube shrinks from the cold. Those faithful sentinels 
of living aura in the delicate nerves of man and woman 
every way interwoven with the external form, never tell an 
untruth with regard to our unseen surroundings, while all 
other mediums may be made to serve the interests and craft 
of those who use them. The nerve aura never reports to 
man falsely, for they never fail to carry back the radient 
smile to the conscious soul, when congenial loves from the 
unseen signal our spirit natures through them; and they 
retire in a cold shiver with an equal fidelity when other sur- 
roundings are in the ascendant. We ar; conscious of loving 
harmony, and of earnestly and uncompromisingly protesting 
its opposites by disliking it. Man has every way shown his 
opposition to wrong, yet he seems the victim of it. To fight 
an inharmony will beat us, for it would make us just like it. 
This very course has reduced a striving and contentious 
world to a common level in spirit, whatever appearances may 
claim for it in other directions. To retire in spirit from all 
strifes and contentions will secure the soul in harmony. 
While I make it my business what others do, I shall have 
more than my share of business; while | shall be confounded 
with what I call their angularities: when I live in the har- 
monies of this especial personal creation. without assuming 
foreign responsibilities that I can never make my own, I am 
content. Let each do as much and the world is right. 
AUBURN, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1874. E. WHEELER. 





“ROLL ’EM THROUGH.” 
A NEVADA INCIDENT. 


(JOHNNY BARTHOLOMEW’sS Dasu.—The passage of the 
train from Reno yesterday morning through the burning 
tunnel], the other side of the American Flat, will have to 
stand recorded as one of the most brilliant, as well as for- 
tunate, dashes ever made under such circumstances.—Gold 
Hill News, Oct. 18, 1873.] 


I ain’t very much on the fancy 
And all that sort of stuff, 
For an engineer on a railroad 
Is apt to be “ more on the rongh.”’ 
He don’t ‘go much”’ on “ his handsome,”’ 
I freely ‘‘ acknovaledge the corn,”’ 
But he lias to “‘ get up’ on his “ wide-awake,”’ 
That’s ‘‘ just as shure's you're born.”’ 


Now I'll tell you a little story 
*Bout “arun’’ we made for our necks, 
When we thought “ Old Gabe”’ had called us 
To ‘‘ ante up our checks.” 
We came ’round the curve by the tunnel, 
Just beyond the American Flat, 
When my fireman sings out, “Johnny! 
Look ahead! My God! what's that?” 


You bet I warn’t long in sightin’— 
There was plenty for me to see, 

With a train full of kids and wimmen, 
And their lives all hangin’ on me— 

For the tunnel was roarin’ and blagin’ 
All ragin’ with fire and smoke, 

And “Number Six”’ close behind us: 
** Quick, sonny! shove in the coke.”’ 


** Whistle down brakes,” I first thought; 
Then thinks I, ** Old boy, *twon’t do,”’ 
And with hands on throttle and lever, 

I knew I must roll ’em through / 
Through the grim mouth of the tunnel— 
Through smoke and flame as well— 
Right into the “‘ gateway of death,’’ boys; 
Right smack thro’ the ‘‘ jaws of hell!”’ 


The staunch “ old gal”’ felt the pressure 
Of steam through her iron joints; 
She acted just like she was human, 
Just like she ‘‘ knew all the points.” 
She glinted along the tramway 
With speed of a lightning flash, 
With a howl assuring us safety, 
Regardless of wreck or crash. 


I s’pose I might have ‘‘ jumped the train,” 
In hope to save sinew and bone, 
And left them wimmen and children 
To take that ride alone. 
Bat I tho’t of a day of recknin’; 
And whatever “‘ Old John’s’ done here, e 
No Lord ain’t goin’ to say to him then 
** You went back as an engineer!”’ 





FIVE DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


PRELUDE.—When a man undertakes to enlighten his fel- 
low men, it is not evidence of deepest sincerity to have his 
truths presented from a masked battery. If he chouse the 
savage modeof warfare, and place himself behind a tree, hé 
must remember there are other trees, and he cannot com- 
plain should a similar position be assumed by the assailed. 
But, if Jasper, to whom I now respond, will unmask, so tha‘ 
he can be seen, I will most willingly do the same. 

The said writer, who appeared in the WEEKLY of the 18th 
July, has undertaken the very laudable task of enlightening 
Spiritualists in general by presenting what he is pleased to 
term ‘* The other side of Shakerism,”’ averring that the state 
ments made by a seceder from that body of Spiritualists wh° 
had spent nearly a life-time among them, was entirely to? 
mild, and **truth demands more to be said.’’ He undertakes 
to ventilate them fully from facts gathered from a disap- 
pointed Englishman of a very brief residence in one of the 
smallest Shaker communities. He accuses us, the body of 
Spiritualists, of overrating the Shakers and dealing 1” 
** second-hand furniture.’’ After thus showing our weakness, 
he proceeds to repeat the offense of which he complains PY 





accepting the statements of this sadly-disappointed Euglish 
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gentleman, and these he demands we should accept as facts! 
It is well known by those who have investigated the subject 
that the Shakers were the first Spiritualists of this century. 
They had, in a manner, become intoxicated and inflated with 
it, and sobered down again, nearly a decade before the first 
thump was heard at Rochester, and might, if they would, 
claim to be the head of the concern. It would not be mag- 
nanimous in us, of only a few days’ conversion, to pluck 
from their heads well-merited laurels, and carry them off on 
ours. Jasper now advises us to cut ourselves loose from the 
Shakers, because, forsooth, the latter prefer the narrow to 
the broad way. ‘lhe Shakers say they are striving ‘‘ to enter 
in at the strait gate.’’ The difference, then, between Jasper 
and the Shakers is, he prefers the broad way, risking the 
death to which it leads, whilst the Shakers prefer the narrow 
way, because it leads to spiritual life. This is the affirmation 
of Christ, who really is the head of all Spiritualism. The 
knotty question now for Shakers to decide is, whether it 
would be wiser to follow Jesus in the narrow way or Jasper 
in the broad way? But the animus of his spirit is discover- 
able where he says: ‘‘ We seek the harmonious and tem- 
perate exercise of all our faculties, whilst they inculcate 
self-abnegation.’’ He proposes to be a moderate drinker at 
this fountain, but the sin of the moderate and immoderate 
drinker differs only in degree when the same motive actuates 
both; so that neither have a right to claim membership in 
the temperance lodge. It is just so with what he is pleased 
toterm “life’s best gift to man,’’ which he says Shakers ab- 
stain from; but, if I understand Shakers rightly, he charges 
them falsely when saying they “ cruelly withhold the exer- 
cise of this best gift from their fellows.’’ The teachings of 
such as have occupied “our rostrums’’ are very fair on this 
subject. They do not object to Jasper nor any other person 
making a proper use of this ‘‘ good gift.”” They deny them- 
selves wholly forthe same reason that Jasper does partially, 
and that is to raise themselves from brute to manhood, and 
from manhood to angelhood, and thus increase their ratio of 
bliss both here and hereafter, abridging nobody’s liberty. 
Those on the plane below Jasper, who make an immoderate 
use of ‘‘ this best gift,”’ have the same cause to reproach him 
for abridging their liberty by preaching partial self-denial 
that he has for reproaching those on the plane above him for 
preaching total abstinence. We should be careful whilst 
contending for our own liberty, {hat we abridge not that of 
others. 


Jasper informs us that the Englishman from whom he 
gathered his facts was deluded into the Shaker net by the 
Spiritualists, and in the experiment had met with five sad 
disappointments. From the exhibit, it would seem that the 
gentleman went tothe community of Shakers from improper 
motivese—for bodily ease and creature comforts, which, from 
my understanding, is of secondary importance with the 
Shakers. This is their testimony; I cannot say how far facts 
bear them out: They say that spiritual advancement, life 
and existence must always occupy the foreground. But he 
seemed totally oblivious to the fact that in communal life 
something like equality must exist. It is quite clear that if 
no one in the community worked before breakfast, none 
would be prepared; and if breakfast-getters must work by 
five o'clock A. M., why not our English friend also? But 
Jasper says: ‘‘ What did he find? Money-making, thrift, 
economy, effort, early rising, short time for meals—say ten 
to fifteen minutes—hurry to work, little time for conversa- 
tion or reading; and this constituted disappointment No. 1.” 


If this Pnglish gentleman could only have had the waiting- 
maid to bring to his bedside a cup of coffee before rising—say 
six o’clock; then the hostler to bring him a horse, saddled, to 
ride out and take the morning air; then be called to his mut- 
ton-chop and hot rolls at eight, to eat and gossip an hour; 
then read the morning papers till ten; then at some nice 
employment an hour or two before dinner and an hour's 
snooze after—disappointment No. 1 would n >t have arisen. 

His next difficulty is want of books. Two hundred volumes 
to forty persons old and young were not enough to suit him; 
but the grand objection it seems, was, they were select sub- 
jects and select authors. One would think a pious English. 
man would not have made that an objection. But the elder 
informed him mildly that ‘‘we do not expect to study the 
things of the world as we did when we were in the world, 
but draw our minds away from earthly things and concoen- 
trate them upon heavenly things.’’ This was an eye-opener. 
He exclaimed: **So ho! is thatit?’’ And he suddenly dis- 
covered that this had the tendency to lessen wordly corres- 
pondence; and then to show his writings to others was a 
little too much for English patience to endure—besides, it 
was ‘abridging liberty, a subtle tyranny to be fought in 
every shape and form.’’ Although this does not tally with 
the ‘‘ avarice and worldly greed ’’ before charged upon them, 
itt was sufficient to cause disappointment No. 3, and which 
also involves the gist of disappointment No. 4. 

No. 5 was occasioned by the discovery of the excessive 
hours of labor. He does not tell us whether the workers 
were driven thus by a task-master, or whether it was freely 
done by the interested members to sustain themselves and 
the indigent and children among them. When Bro. Jasper 
shall have enlightened us on this point, we will be better 
able to pass or not condemnation upon it. But it seems the 
whole was too deara price for an Englishman to pay for a 
little *‘ millennial experience, holyisms, pureisms, celestial- 
isms,” ‘etc. Judging by what Bro. Jasper has written for 
him, it seems clear as noonday that these pure, holy, celestial 
isms had not been in his “ bill,of fare;’’ were not what he 
went to the Community for; and, to draw it mildly, we 
should think that the little hive of industrious workers did 
well to get clear of such adrone. Bro, Jasper says for bim- 
self that *‘Shakerisam has been making capital of its belief in 
Spiritualism, but bas no more claim to it than other sects.”’ 
But unbiased Spiritualists think differently, especially see- 
ing it began with the Shakers and remains with them yet. 

If Spiritualism ultimately prosper and become of special 
service to humanity, it must embrace community in form, 
somewhat similar to those of Shakers. And it is not wise, it 
is not a good way to win them over to our progressive ideas 














and way of thinking to assail and ostracise them, seeing they 
have existed acentury. Then let us pause in our effort to 
obliterate them until we shall have done something for suf- 
fering humanity that will make as good a show of perma- 
nence as that which the Shakers of to-day exhibit. Let us 
remember the advice of a wise man: “ Let not him that 
girdeth on his armor boast himself, as he that putteth it off.”’ 
KENTUCKY SPIRITUALIST. 


A NEW VERSION. 


The life of Christ, by a Jew, would be something novel; 
ought to be something worth reading, and here is the frag- 
ment of such a work presented by Dr. Isaac M. Wise, the 
learned rabbi of Cincinnati, under the title ‘‘The Martyrdom 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’’ Dr. Wise directs his efforts, in this 
historic and critical treatise on the final chapters of the 
gospels, to proving that the *‘ Christian story is a big bubble ;”’ 
that ‘*‘ dogmatic Christology built upon it is a paper balloon 
kept afloat by gas;’’ that “the trials of Jesus are positively 
not true; they are pure inventions;’’ that ‘‘the crucifixion 
story as narrated is certainly not true, and itis extremely 
difficult to save the bare fact that Jesus was crucified ;’’ that 
the gospels are ‘‘a mountain of ghost stories, childish miracles 
and dogmatic tendencies.’”’ The method he undertakes to 
reach this result is by a close, learned, lawyer-like examina- 
tion of the texts of the four gospels, an investigation into the 
facts, as gathered from rabbinical and other literature of old 
days, and a remarkable special pleading that exhibits the 
evangelists’ stories as inconsistent fabrications. To Paul Dr. 
Wise attributes the creation of Christianity as a dogmatic 
religion. He says that ‘all the religious precepts in the 
gospels, and a good many more, are derived from the Old 
Testament, and compiled in the author’s ‘ Judaism; Its Doc- 
trines and Duties,’ without any Satan, ghost stories, miracles 
and improbabilities,’’ hence, ‘‘ we have a perfect right to ex- 
pect the acknowledgment that our book is superior to the 
gospels.’’—Springfield Republican, Mass. 








THE SCANDAL SUITS. 

Mr. Tilton’s counsel in the civil suit for $100,000 damages 
against Mr. Beecher, received a notice from Mr. Beecher’s 
lawyers yesterday that they should appeal to the GenoralTerm 
from Judge Neilson’s decision denying their motion for a 
bill of particulars. This will checkmate the proceedings for 
the trial of the case on Monday, unless Judge Neilson then 
decides that the trial shall proceed, subject to the decision on 
the appeal. The General Term of the City Court is a session 
of the three Judges, and as they have already concurred in 
the decision and the published opinion, it is probable that 
there will be no changeinthe record. The lawyers for Mr. 
Beecher can then appeal to the Court of Appeals, and per- 
haps delay the suit fora year. The progress of the action 
will depend upon the order of the Court on Monday, but an 
appeal in such case in the usual practice of the Court, would 
put the action off the calendar for the term. The General 
Term of the City Court will not be held until December, and 
unless a special session of the Justices is called, the appeal 
will’not be heard until that time. Judge Neilson has filed 
the usual order of the Court in relation to his decision on the 
motion of Mr. Shearman. It contains the denial, and the 
reasons for it that were given in the upinion. 

After the appeal was recorded by the clerk of the court 
yesterday, Judge Neilson sent Mr. Tilton’s counsel a notice 
ordering him to show cause on Monday why the civil action 
should not be delayed until the appeal was decided by the 
General Term. Mr. Morris will argue this on Monday, and 
the Judge will decide whether the trial shall proceed. The 
ground on which the appeal was based is that the motion for 
a bill of particulars was denied by Judge Neilson on the plea 
that the Court had not the power to grant it, and on this ques- 
tion the General Term is to pass. 

District Attorney Winslow yesterday sent word to Francis 
D. Moulton to appear in the City Court on Monday to plead 
to the indictments against him for libeling Henry Ward 
Beecher and Edna Dean Proctor. At the same time the 
District Attorney will move to have the dates for the trial 
fixed. 

The extended time which Gen. Tracy, Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor’s counsel, gave to ex-Judge Fullerton to answer the 
complaint in the suit for damages against Mr. Moulton ex- 
pires on Monday, and the answer will be made on that day. 
The impression of the lawyers on both sides is that the civil 
suit ugainst Mr. Moulton will now take the lead in the trials, 
and will be closely followed by the criminal indictment for 
libelling Miss Proctor. After this, the delays in the cases in 
which Mr. Beecher is interested will be over, and the suits 
and trials will proceed.—N. Y. Sun, 





From the People’s*Press, Carthage, Mo. 

It is evident that the South and West will have a majority 
in the next House of Representatives, for Missouri and I]I- 
linois, with other southern States, will increase the ratio in 
spite of the ravings of a subsidized press—bought with British 
gold. 

Whether the East will have the good sense to profit by the 
sad experience of the South in the last great struggle, and 
submit quietly to the decision of the majority, let go her hold 
upon the South and West, and upon our National Lr gisla- 
tion, is yet to be demonstrated ; but itis evident that *‘ labor's 
redemption draweth nigh,’’ and the question for every think- 
ing man who bas the interests of his country and humanity at 
heart isto ask himself whether it shall be accomplished peace- 
ably, or ‘‘like the decree for the abolition of slavery be 
written in blood.”’ 


Very truly, &c., A. W. St. JouHn. 





A NASHVILLE prescher'’s little boy was reading a religious 
work the otber day, and coming across the word *‘ matri- 
mony,’ was somewhat puzzied as to its meaning. Turning to 
his brother, who stood near by, he asked what it meant. 
‘What do you think it means,’’ wus the reply. ** Well, I 
don’t know; but if it don’t mean hell, I don’t know what it 
does mean,”’ responded the sprightly urchin. 


THE BROOKLYN SCANDALS IN COURT. 

Theodore Tilton, Francis D. Moulton and their counsel, 
entered the Brooklyn City Court promptly at 10 o’clock 
Mohday, Nov. 9. Judge Reynolds presided and with him 
Sate Judge McCue. 

When the case Tilton against Beecher was called, counsel 
for Tilton answered—‘ Ready !’’ 

Ex-Judge Fullerton (counsel for Tilton) asked that an early 
day be appointed for trial, and Judge Reynolds appointed 
Wednesday, Nov. 18. 

At a consultation of Mr. Beecher’s counsel, it was decided 
not to consent to trial of the cause before Judge Reynolds, 
on the ground that the Judge was adviser to Tilton in the 
Bowen case. It is expected that Judge Neilson will preside. 

Counsel for Moulton filed an answer, yesterday Nov. 9, in 
the United States Court, to Edna Dean Proctor’s suit for 
$50,000. On the same day in the Brooklyn City Court, after 
the civil calendar had been called, District Attorney Win- 
slow asked that Francis D. Moulton be called upon to plead 
to an indictment for misdemeanor, and that a day be set for 
his trial. He suggested the third Monday of the present 
month. 





Ex-Judge Fallerton.—The Court is not probably aware—if 
not it can be made aware—of the fact that a civil action is 
pending in this case for the same alleged libel in the United 
States Court, and I believe that the rule has obtained in this 
court, as well as in every court, that where such a 
state of affairs exists, the criminal cause is postponed until 
after the civil is tried, and 1 therefore ask that this criminay 
action be stayed until after the civil action is decided. 

After some conversation between the presiding judge and 
ex-Judge Fullerton, Judge Reynolds said: We have set 
down one trial for this month, and, if it is tried, it will be as 
much as we can do. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


“** Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and Man.” 8vo, pp. 404, 
Written by Frederika MacDonald, and published by Asa 
K. Butts & Co., 36 Dey street, New York. The scenes are 
laid inan English village, and the hero of the above work 
has a better title to be called a priest than to be called a 
man. He is an ascetic, who has struggled (vainly) to sur- 
render his humanity to his creed, and suffers in consequence, 
In strong contrast to him the writer presents us with a pio- 
ture of a cheerful old free-thinker and humanitarian in the 
person of Mr. Fabrice. 

There is another male character, Hugh Braham, a 
protege of Nicholas Vaughan, who apostatizes and goes over 
to the camp of his free-thinking opponent. We give the 
interview between the priest and his youthful pupil, in which 
the former upbraids the latter for so doing. 

The clergyman’s reception was not encouraging. Hugh 
Braham, on entering the dark library, so full of memories for 
him, felt the old reverence for this man steal back upon him. 
He had looked upto Nathaniel Vaughan as God’s representa- 
tive; and now the influence which could no longer subdue 
his intellect crushed his heart. Obeying the impulse of a 
warm and generous nature, he knelt before the man who 
did not rise to greet him. 

‘*Do not waste such displays on me,” said the priest bit- 
terly; ‘‘I know how to value these theatrical exhibitions. 
You have already given me too many of them.” 

Stung to the quick, Hugh rose rapidly. His every gesture 
was an offense to Nathaniel Vaughan. What right had thig 
basely-born lad to that unconscious grace of carriage. He 
should have been vulgar and awkward in his bearing to suit 
the state of life into which it had pleased God to call him. 

‘“Sir,’’ said Hugh, struggling to repress his emotion, ‘I 
know I have offended and disappointed you; but, indeed, it 
has not been from carelessness or insincerity. I have only 
desired and sought the truth.”’ 

‘““You take a strange path,” said Nathaniel Vaughan. 
‘* Besides, you are in no wise called_to seek fortruth. God 
having revealed it in his Church, your duty is to accept and 
obey it—a thing more difficult to the stiff-necked and arro- 
gant.”’ 

“It wouldn’t be difficult to me,” said Hugh, exasperating 
his companion by springing to his feet, instead of sitting 
timidly still and demure, as became a village clown. “JI 
only want to know what I am to accept, and obey what is 
truth, in fact. Once let me be sure of it; once let me know 
for certain that God is my master, and not the devil, and 1] 
obey him my life lopg. But then I can’t get at that convic- 
tion except through my own conscience.”’ 

“You have chosen another arbitrator than conscience,” 
said the priest, his lips growing white and a bar of red burn- 
ing out across his brow. 

**Indeed, no,’’ was the eager answer. “If you knew how 
terrible it was to me to see the rock of my security crum- 
bling, you wouldn't think it. Indeed, indeed, self-interest 
would have prompted me to silence my doubts and misgiv- 
ings. But that would have been despicable. The more I 
questioned and studied and thought, the more all I imagined 
{ believed melted into thin air; I did not forsake my faith— 
it forsook me, and that because I wanted to grasp it more 
firmly.’’ 

‘‘Presumptuous fool! And so, because you cannot grasp 
the counsels of the Almighty, you reject them ?” 

“Sir,’’ said Hugh, tossing back bis hair and fixing his 
liquid, bazel eyes upon the priest, *‘I was presumptuous, 
though I didn’t know it, when I thought I knew all about the 
counsels of the Almighty. Now I don’t think that; I don't 
imagine that I can grasp them; but if I don’t know what 
they are, I can tell at least that they are not unjust or cruel 


or puerile. If I find that acts or words attributed to God are 
such as 1 should condemn in my fellow-man, I'm quite sure 
those words and acts don’t belong to God, uever mind what 


authority maintains it.’’ 

‘Who are you that you should determine the judgments 
of God?”’ 

‘I don’t attempt to determinethem. I say that all men 





who have presumed to do 60 have deceived themselves and 
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others. I can only know the source of goodness through 
what my own moral sense tells me is good, and understand 
what is hateful to him by what my moral sense shows to be 
bad. What other guide have I[?’’ 

God’s revealed law, as written in his holy Word, and taught 
and explained by his Church.”’ 

‘Bear with me,’’ pleaded Hugh. ‘** How am I know that 
God has revealed his will in this Book or Church? Where 
their doctrine coincides with my own moral sense, there is 
no evidence of special revelation; atid where it outrages and 
defies my conscience, I cannot but repudiate it.’’ 

“Silence, blasphemer!’’ said the priest, with kindling eyes; 
“are you to choose for yourself when you are to obey and 
when refrain ?”’ 

‘**No,”’ said Hugh, his young face flushing with earnest 
warmth; “I am to obey the law in every case—God’s law— 
to do the noblest, and seek the truest, and think the highest, 
Iam capable of. Well, that’s what I mean to try for, and to 
do it I must reject what seems petty, and false, and base. 
My old creed appears all that to me now—a religion, indeed, 
fit for little children. Now I'll trust the hereafter and super- 
human to God’s management, and not bother myself about 
what isn’t my business. If I can make man happier and bet- 
ter on this side of the grave, and work for this world with all 
my might and main while I’m in it, I ought to be content, it 
seems to me, to leave the future alone until its time comes.’’ 

The above extract is a fair specimen of the argumentative 
part of the work, but it also abounds with very prc tty natural 
descriptions of English village life. The heroines of the 
book, Marion Fabrice and Faith Daintree, are well contrasted, 
the former being achild of nature, while the latter is marred 
by the art of the priest by whom she has been educated. The 
fatal effects of credal religion, so often exhibited in the 
families of clergymen, are well portrayed. In our opinion 
the subject is one that demands examination, and therefore 
we hail with joy the just exposition of the sad results of the 
ascetic piety of the priest, Nathaniel Vaughan, and earnestly 
trust that the work will receive, what it mest certainly 
merits, the hearty approbation of the public. No progressive 
library or lyceum ought to neglect to obtain a copy of 
Nathaniel Vaughan. 


MRS. WESLEY. 


John Wesley had will enough to be a president or a king, 
and could govern men well; but whenever he had anything 
to do with women he broke down. They were mysteries he 
could not solve. All his affairs with women were fiascoesr. 
He came out here to Georgia to vreach the Gospel, and be- 
came acquainted with Sophia Cumston. She was a young 
girl who wore long curls, danced, and did not dislike the 
suppers that follow balls. Now, it is a goud deal for one 
man to undertake to do for a woman—to be her tutor, pastor, 
master and lover. 

But Wesley did it. Finding her lover to be of an ascetic 
turn, Sophia clipped her curis and became a sweet little 
Puritan. By-and-by, when John Wesley thought it was time 
to marry, he did one of those foolish things that only very wise 
men oan do, On board the ship that brought him over were 
some elders of that pious German sect, the Moravians. He 
referred the question whether he should marry Sophia to 
these Moravian elders. Sophia didn’t like it, and it wasu’t 
likely that she should. So there grew up a coolness between 
them, and as coolness began the curls grew longer, and as it 
went on she began to dance, and, last of ali, she took another 
man and married him. Wesley didn’t like that, and when 
she presented herself for communion refused her. At last, 
having made America very hot, Wesley went back to Eng- 
land to cool. Sometimes he would still think he bad the gift 
for marriage, and sometimes that he had not; but <& las:, in 
an evil hour, he married a widow lady. After marriage 
everything went well for awhile, as it always does; the 
barometer always stands “set fair.’’ But it began to fall, 
and by-and-by it got stormy. 

Sometimes she opened his letters and found letters from 
women on their spiritual affairs—and you know what curious 
letters women will write about their spiritual affairs—lctters 
in which they would quote from the Song of Solomon things 
which Mrs. Wesley could not spiritually discern. And by- 


and-by Wesley wiote ber some letters, letters which were 


singularly injudicious, because to tell a woman all you think 
about it, you know, is very injudicious. 

So it went on, but we will draw the curtain there, because 
it is said that the lady went from hard words to what often 
follows them. Some years afterward she went off and never 
cume back, and Wesley wrote in his diary words concerning 
that event which have not been equalled since for concise- 
ness: ‘I did not leave the woman; I did not send her away; 
I shall not send for her to come back.’’ That ended the mar- 
ried life of John Wesley.—The Capital, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS EDITORIALS. 








THe New Jersey State Association of Spiritualists and 
Friends of Progress will hold their 8th Annual Convention in 
Association Hall,Washington Market Building. Front street, 
near Green street, in the city of Trenton, on Saturday and 
Sunday, November 28th and 29th, 1874, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other important business. 
There will be three sessions each day, commencing at 10 
A. M., and 2 and7 Pp. m. 

The established reputation of this Association guarantees 
the divinest thought from some of the best speakers in the 
land. People from all sections of the country are equally 
entitled to a voice in our deliberations. Come and be with us. 

L. K. Cooney, President, 
53 Academy st., Newark, N. J. 
D. J. STANSBERY, Secretary, 
277 Mulberry st., Newark, N. J. 





E. J. WITHEFORD, trance and physical medium. Public 
seances Thursdaysand Sundays at 8 P. m., at 409 W. Madison 
street, Chicago, Ll. 


' was addressed to Mr. Andrews by prominent citizens of Bos- 











Mrs. Murr, Clairvoyant, Business and Healing Medium, 
cures all diseases by the laying-on of hands. Also, magnetic, 
positive and negative pills guaranteed to cure any disease. 
Seances fifty cents. Mrs. Murr, 428 Nineteenth street, Phila 





Warren Chase lectures in Cairo, Ill., the five Sundays of 
November; may be engaged for week evenings in the vicinity. | 
He returns to lowa December Ist. Parties desiring his services 
must apply during November, by letter, to Cairo, Ill., as he 
has open engagements for all the time, which he fills up when 


not receiving other calls. Address for December, Colfax, 
Iowa. 





E. M. Flagg, dentist, 79 West Fleventh street, New York 


city. Speeialty, artificial dentures. 





Dr. L.K. COONLEY has removed from Vineland to Newark 
N.J. Office and residence No. 53 Academy street, where 
he will treat the sick daily and receive applications to leo- 


ture Sundays in New Jersey, New York or eisewhere in 
the vicinity. . 





THe Universal Association of Spiritualists, Primary Coun- 
cil No. 1 of Dlinois, meets every Sunday at 3:30 P. M., at hall 
204 Van Buren street, corner of Franklin, Chicago. Free 
conference and free seats. 

ERNEST J. WITHEFORD, Cor. Sec. 





Dr. Slade, the eminent Test Medium, may be found at his 
office, No. 25 East Twenty-first street near Broadway 





CHuas. H. Foster, the renowned Test Medium, can be 
found at No. 14 West Twenty-fourth street, New York City, 





THE SPIRITUALISTS OF RICHMOND, IND., will hold their 
annual meeting in Lyceum Hall on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, the 13th, 14th and 15th of November, 1874. Good 
speakers have teen invited, and a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all. So come, friends, and let us have a good meet- 
ing. 





FRIENDS in Chicago can find a pleasant home, with board 
at a fair price, at 49 Walnut street. 

IMPORTANT TO PERSONS WANTING TO SPEND THE WINTER 
SouTtH.—A lady and gent'!eman can be accommodated in the 
house of a physician, on moderate terms, in one of the most 


beautiful cities of the South. For particulars inquire at this 
office. 





SARAH FE. SomERBy, Trance Medium and Magnetic Healer, 
23 Irving Place, N. Y. 








tae Send Austin Kent one dollar for his book and pam- 
phiets on Free Love and Marriage. He has been sixteen 
years physically helpless, confined to his bed and chair, is 
poor and needs the money. You may be even more bene- 
fited by reading one of the boldest, deepest, strongest, clear- 
est and most logical writers. You are hardly well poated on 
this subject till you have read Mr. Kent. You who are able 
add another collar or more as charity. His address, 

AUSTIN K ENT, Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., Box 44. 





R. W. Hume, Associate Editor of WoopHULL & CLAFLIN’S 
WEEKLY, is prepared to deliver lectures on Radical Srtritu- 
alism, and on all the reforms of which it is the base. For 


further particulars, list of lectures, etc., address box 3,791 
New York City. 





Miss Nellie L. Davis will speak in San Francisco, Cal., 
in December; in San Jose, during January. Permanent 
address, 235 Washington st., Salem, Mass. 

PROF. LISTER, the astrologist, can be consulted at his rooms, 
No. 329, Sixth avenue. Address by letter, P. O. Box 4829. 





JoHNn B. Hvacatrns, of Kansas, is about to visit Cincinnati, 
O., and would like to make engagements to lecture at points 
en route. Address bim at Wirtonia, Cherokee Co., Kansas. 


THE MICHIGAN STATE ASSOCIATION OF SPIRITUALISTS 
will hold their Ninth Annual Convention in Stuart’s Hall at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, commencing on the second Friday 
in December, 1874, at 2 o’clock P. M., and continue its sessions 
until Sunday evening, December 15. The platform will be 
free for the discussion of sll questiions tending to instruct 
and improve the mind and elevate humanity. Good speakers 
are expected to be in attendance, and a cordial invitation is 
extended toall speakers and mediums. Let there be a grand 
rally of the Spiritualists from all parts of the State and also of 
adjoining States. The Spiritualist Society of Battle Creek will 
make an effort to entertain (free) as large a number as 
possible. Arrangements will be made with the hotels of the 
city for reduced rates for those who prefer their accommoda- 
tions. Come one, come all, and let.ne reason together, 

EK. C. MANCHESTER, President. 

BATTLE CREEK, Nov. 2, 1874. 

Spiritual papers please copy. 





SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews, of New York, is engaged to de- 
liver a course of six lectures on ‘* Universology’’ in Boston. 
They will be delivered in Parker Memorial Hall, on the even- 
ings of November 16, 17, 23, 24, 30 and Decemberl. A ‘“‘eall’’ 


ton to secure bis services. among whom were Wm. R. Alger, 
Prof. W. D. Gunning, A. W. Stevens, John Wetherbee, Syd- 
ney H. Morse, C. A. Bartol, Prof. E. Whipple, E. H. Hey- 
wood. 





C. W. STEWART may be addressed, till further notice, at 





McHenry, Lllinois, 








eee 


Capt. H. H. BROWN AND FANNIE M. BOWEN-BrRowy, 
who have been successfully lecturing and holding sceancesg 
in Iowa for the last six months, have arranged their plans in 
the same State as follows: Along the line of the C. & N. W. 
R. R, and its connections during November; over the 8. C. 
& P. R. R., and its northern and eastern connections, in the 
first part of December, and the latter part of December and 
January along the C. & R. I. R. R. Parties desiring their 
services can address them at Mo. Valley, lowa. After Jan. 
will go Kast if desired. 





(CIRCULAR. ] 


BUREAU or CURRESPONDENCE 
OF THE PANTARCHY. 

The increasing number of letters of inquiry, addressed to 
Mr. ANDREWS personally, and to others known to be asso- 
ciated with him, in respect to the nature, purposes, progress 
and prospects of the Pantarchy, suggest the propriety of 
organizing a branch or bureau of its operations for the ex- 
press purpose of answering such and similar inquiries, as 
well as for the relief of the parties so addressed, whose time 
has, heretofore, been gratuitously given to the writing of 
replies. 

There are two other kinds of letters sent in a steady our- 
rent for many years tothe same quarter. The first are letters 
of inquiry touching social difficulties, and asking for advice 
or consolation, in the thousand trying conditions in which 
married and unmarried persons, men and women, find 
themselves involved. The others are letters asking specific 
information, on matters of reform, spiritualism, unitary life, 
the new language, and the like; and even on a variety of 
topics, concerning science, business, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. 

To serve this great want; to organize and economize labor ; 
and to extend this method of giving inforniation into a sys- 
tematized irstitution for the use of the whole community 
this Bureau formed. The aggregate of smail fees, will, it 
is hoped, urnish a means of support to one or seversi of the 


wisest and best of the men or women most versed in the 
social reform, and in universcological science, and prove of 


great use to many an aching beart and to many an inquiring 
mind. THE BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE will undertake to 
answer ANY QUESTION (admitting of an answer) upon ANY 
SUBJECT, and in case its efforts are appreciated will take the 
necessary steps to enlarge its connections and means of in- 
formation to that end. Inthe meantime, if the question is 
of a kind which the Bureau is unable to answer, the fee will 
be returned. 

The fees charged are as follows: For a reply on posta) card 
to asingle inquiry, 10 cents; for a letter of advice, informa- 
tion (more at large), or sympathy and consolaticn, 25 cents. 
In the latter case, the letter of inquiry must contain a stamp, 
for the answer. No increase of charge on account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining the information, except in special in- 
stances, which will be arranged by correspondence. News- 
papers inserting this circular, can avail themselves of the aid 
of the Bureau without charge. 

STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 

THEODORA FREEMAN SPENCER, 

JoHN G. RoBinson, M. D., 


ASFENATH C. MCDONALD, 
Davip HoyLe, 


Address Mr. David White, Sec. B. C. P., 75 W. 54th St., 
New York. 


BOARD OF MANAGERS. 





PROSPECTUS. 
WoopDHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


[The only paper in the World conducted, absolutely, upon the 
Principles of a Free Press.) 


It advocates a new government in which the people will be 
their own legislators, and the officials the executors of their 
will. 

It advocates, as parts of the new government— 

1. A new political system in which all persons of adult 
age will participate. 

2. A new land system in which every individual will be en- 
titled to the free use of a proper proportion of the land. 

3. A new industrial system, in which each individual will 
remain possessed of all his or her productions. 

4. Anew commercial system in which ‘‘cost,’’ instead of 
‘‘demand and supply,’’ will determine the price of every- 
thing and abolish the system of profit-making. 

5. A new financial system, in which the government will 
be the source, custodian and transmitter of money, and 
in which usury will have no place. 

6. A new sexual system, in which mutual consent, entirely 
freefrom money or any inducement other than love, shali be 
the governing law, individuals being left to make their own 
regulations; and in which society, when the individual shall 
fail, shall be responsible for the proper rearing of children. 

7. A new educational system, in which all children born shall 
have the same advantages of physical, industrial, mental 
and moral culture, and thus be equally prepared at maturity 
to enter upon active, responsible and useful lives. 

All of which will constitute the various parts of a new so0- 
cial order, in which all the human rights of the individual! 
will be associated to form the harmonious organization of the 
peoples into the grand human family, of which every person 
in the world will be a member. 

Criticism and objections specially invited. 

The WEEKLY is issued every Saturday. 

Subscription price, $35 per year; $1.50 six months; or 10¢. 
Single copy, to be had of any Newsdealerin the world, wha 
can order it from the following General Agents: 

The American News Co., New York City; 

The New York News Co., New York City; 

The National News Co., New York City; 

The New England News Co., Boston, Maas. ; 

The Central News Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 

The Western News €o., Chicago, I\1. 

Sample copies, mailed on application, free. 


VicrorIA C. WooDHULL AND TENNIE CC. CLAFLIN, Ed- 
itors and Proprietors. 
CoL. J. H. BLoop, Managing Editor. 
All communications should be addressed 
WooDHULL & CLAFLIN'’s WEEKLY, 
Box 3,791, New York City. 
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MAGNETIC HEALING 


NINTH 


314 EAST 


cd 


i 


INSTITUTE 


STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





This Institute, organized upon the combined principles of 


OLATRVOY ANCE, 


MAGN H'TISM and 


ME DICIN E, 


Makes a specialty of all those diseases, which, by the Medical Faculty, are usually considered incurable. Among these may be mentioned 


PARALYSIS, 


SCROFULA, 
RHEUMATISM, 


DYSPEPSIA, 
EPILEPSY, 


CHOREA, 
NEURALGIA, 


CHRONIC DIARRH 


Diseases of the Liver, Spleen and Kidneys, and especially 


BRIGHTS DISEASE, 


All Diseases 


AND 


Pecutiar to 


Women. 


In this last class of complaints some of the most extraordinary discoveries have recently been made, which surmount the difficulties that have heretefere 


stood in the way of their cure. That terrible foe to human life, 


CANCER, 


leaving behind only a healing sore. 


Is also conquered by a "= simple, but recently-discovered remedy, which by chemical action upon the diseased fungus causes it to separate from the surround- 
ing parts and to slough off, 


The peculiar advantage which the practice at this Institution possesses over all others is, that in addition to all the scientific knowledge of Medical 


Therapeutics and Remedial Agents, which the Faculty have, it also has the unerring means of diagnosing diseases through 


CLAIRVOYANCE. 


: As well as the scientific administration of ANIMAL AND SPIRITUAL MAGNETIS®© in all their various forms. 


The Best Clairvoyants and Magnetic Operators are Always Employed. 


This combination of remedial means can safely be relied upon to cure every disease that has not already destroyed some vital internal organ. No mat- 
ter how often the patient affected in chronic form may have failed in obtaining relief, he should not despair, but seek it from this, the only Institution where 


all the various methods of cure can be combined. 


In addition to the cure of disease, Clairvoyant consultations upon all kinds of business and upon all forms of sociad’ affairs can also be obtained. 
The very best of reference given to all who desire it, both as to disease and consultations. 


Reception hours from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


Invalids who cannot visit the Institute in person can apply by letter. 


All letters should be addressed. 





Inflammation of the Kidneys, Stomach and Bowels 
Cured. 


> 


New York, July 20, 1870. 


For several years I have been suffering from an acute disease (inflam- 
mation of the kidneys and upper part of the stomach and bowels), for 
which I had been treated by several of the most eminent and successful 
physicians in the vicinity of New York, but without success. “My disease 
seemed to have assumed a chronic form, and I had almost despaired of 
ever being cured. Hearing of their success in the treatment of all chronic 

iseas ig determined to try their skill, and I am now thankful that I 
did, as after the very first operation [ commenced to improve, and now, 
after a few weeks, I am well, or nearly so. 

Hoping that this may induce others who need their services to test 
their cil I cheerfully give this testimony in their favor, and hope that 
they may be the means of restoring hundreds of those suffering as I did 
to health and strength. Joun A, VANZzANT. 

Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys Cured. | 

2 New York Crrv, Nov. 3, 1869.” 
Eight years ago I was taken with bleeding from the kidneys, which 
has continued at intervals ever since. All the best physictens did me no 


good, and finally gave me up as an incurable case of Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys. My friends had all lest hope, and I had also given up, as 


— aa 





Medicine sent to all parts of the world. 


MAGNETIC HEALING INSTITUTE, 
314 EAST.NINTA ST., NEW YORK 


Testimonials. 


I had become so weak that I could scarcely walk a block. <A friend ad- 
vised me to go to the Magnetic Healing Institute, and see what could be 
done for me there. I went, and after being examined was told I eould 
be cured only by the strictest Magnetic treatment. The first oper.:ion 
affected me strangely, sending piercing pains through my back and |:id- 
neys; but I began to improve at once, and now, after one month’s treat- 
ment, I have returned to my employment and can walk several miles 
without fatigue. I can be seen at 101 Clinton avenue, Brooklyn, o- at 
23 South street, New York. T. P. Rienarnpsoy. 


Inflammation of the Face and Eyes Cured. 


New York Cry, June 21, 1869, 

[ had been afflicted for several years by a serious inflammation of the 
face, involving the eyes, which were so bad that at times I could not see at 
all. One eye [ thought entirely destroyed. I tried various remedies and 
the most eminent physicians, but could not even get relief, for the most 
excruciating pain accompanied it. As a last resort I applied at the Mag- 
netic Heating Institute. They explained my disease and said it could be 
removed. Though thoroughly skeptical, I placed myself under treat- 
ment, and, strange as it may seem, am now, after six weeks’ treatment, 
entirely cured; the eye I thought destroyed, is also restored. 1 consider 
my case demonstrates that the mode of treating diveases practiced at the 
Institute is superior to all others, as I had tried therm all without benefit, 
J OWN Fox 

r 


No. 5 Clinton avenne, near Fletcher street, Brooklyn. 





WOODHULL & CLAFLIN’S WEEKLY. 


Nov. 21, 1874. 











GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE. 





HORT LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT BY THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND 
i) Popular Route via NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE or BUFFALO AND MICHIGAN CEN 
TRAL AND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY LINE to Detroit and Chicago without change of cars, makin 


close connection with all Railroads leading out 0i Chicago to all points in the great Weat. 


THROUGH TicKETs to all important towns, a1 | reneral information may be obtained at the Company 


office, 349 Broadway (corner of Leonard stree:), New York. 





Condensed "Time ‘Table. 
WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK, 


eee 


Via Erie & Mich. Central & Great Western R, R’s 
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STATIONS. Express. — ~~ | STATIONS. Express. 

T;¢ $84 Street, N. Yu......0 ... 8.30 a. m.'10.45 a. m.||Lv 23d Street, N. Y........ 6.45 Pp. M 
**hambers street............ 8.40 “ {10.45 *“ ‘** Chambers street........ 7.00 * 
2 eee &) Bete Bee ee OU 7.20 “ 

“Ragquehanna , ....4.--++--. | 3.40 P. M.| 8.12 P. m.|| “ my en peeve ceecises 2.43 A. M 
‘nghampton............... | 4.40 *“ 9.20 * | ‘** Binghampton............ 3.35 “ 

i iii £ Boe: OP EF rrr ree 5.35 “* 4 

* Hornelleville. ............... | 8.30 * 1.50 ** {|| * Hornelieville ........... 7.40 * 

ot oP ePrerrerrcricr .) Fs Baa. 8 =3=2—2h are 11.45 * e ¢, 
Ar Suspension Bridge......... 1.00 “ (|10.00 “ | Ar Suspension Bridge ...... 12.27 Pp. mM. | ——— — 
Lv Suspension Bridge... ......| 1.10 a. m.| 1.35 Pp. m.| Lv Suspension Bridge ......| 1.35 9.50 p. w 
Ar St. Catherines........... a. BEX 2.00 * Ar St. Catherines........... 2.00 ‘ 10.12 “ 
* Hamilton..... ........ o+-- 2.45 ‘ ee ER nos esas wecdens 2.55 ‘ 11.20 
a eer mere 3.53 “ || * Harrisburg............... 3.53 ‘ re 
fo errr FT i FR tl: Be he” 60606 5.55 *‘* 2.85 a. m. 
A: GEE: wo dmececcscben-ccue oe ian * £x—— er 8.12 * 5.00 * 

5 0 er | gene Bean” eee beaees 0.00 * 7.00 § 
Lv Detroit.........0200+ eevee. 9.40 “ |10.10 “ |\Lv Detroit................. 10.10 “ 8.10 ° 
Be a 0:4 0005 Fes0s +ensvans 10.21 “ on mm Cie MD occc ccccdberte BAe tela 8.55 * 

OO EE. vives cvcceseccess 110.45 © - TERS Dy Bail M RR cv cadscccocccee: 11.3 “ 9% “ 
© BED BSUS. occ cccccsccssees ‘nee @ faheere er Th “ee OE 8. Sed cocecs 11.43 “* 9.50 * 
, x —_—_— reste .. |12.15 yp. w.} 1.00 a. m.|| “ Jackson ................. 1.00 aA. M. |15.90 “* 
© PEATOMATL. «2200000 cccccceces | 1.15 * TT ‘be Pee 12.50 p. m4 

* Battle Creek....... ...... .| 2.08 * Am DS Be Rc cdcwesecveds AIR 125 “* 

cas cssse acen esse | 2.55 * Lome. || ‘“* Kalamazoo.............. LINE 2.35 * 

WS atts cnc cue beet tows g SS Fee PR aS eee 4.40 a.m. | 5.00 “ 

RT BD oc cc ccesecvceess 525 “* rae | ** New Buffalo............. TTT 6.02 * 

‘© Michigan City.............. | 5.45 “ |5.45 “ || “ Michigan City........... 545 “ 16.25 « 

ce cbierasveceaseds aa * Zi Ee 60 — * 8.00 “ 

+ eee | 8.00 “* | 8.00 ‘ oa rer 8.00 “ 845“ 
Ar Milwaukee............... -] yao a. M.|11.50 a. m, Ar Milwaukee.............. 11.50 a. M. | 5.30 a. m 
Ar Prairie du Chein...... ..... BrSSD Pb. M.| .... Ar Prairie du Chein.... .... wees 8.55 p. m. 
DO OU a M1.50 p. w.|7.05 a. m.|;Ar LaCrosse................ 7.05 a. M. | 7.05 a. m, 
3... eee 6.15 P. M. Ar St. Paul........ Beencess | 7.00 A. M. | ... 

Sy 3 UR 8.15 A. M. Ar St. Louis................| 815 P. M. 
Be chs nse -besce 06s 00s 5.40 P. M ee ME scence “cs esce cs | '6.50 a. M. | o.. 
ee ‘ipane. oan 8.00 * ff SR soceseses 60 sell’ | 800 “ ‘ 

fp | EE 10.45. ‘* ** Galveston........ .|10.00 “ ‘ 

Ar Bismarck............... . 111.00 Pp. m. aa (12.01 P. um : 

Oe EE ss o00000 c00000nees 5.00 a. M. a. | 6.30 *“ os 

t.00lllt”t«éC RIES GAS 7.30 P.M. lee’  ) " “SRRRRRSSSSESS Fern ; 
2 SE 8.50 A. M: | 2, == EEE 7.00 P. M. 

OA Ce sasenatiesimiabe 11.00 P. M- | — “ee 7.45 aA. M, 

ccc codisdyieees oes vr iho  SeRaePRpReS . a 12.50 P. M. 

a ll if CL een cbs éeewes 5.30 “ 

** San Francisco............. | emer || ** San Francisco......... 8.30 * 

Ar Galesburg. ................. 6.40 a. M ee ME 0660 cvcccsses 4.45 P. M. 7 

_ = eemipied— 11.15 * | * Quimoey ....... . ccc. 9.45 ** ; 

Cn, i. os ots aie obenien ‘10.00 ‘ << § eee 8.10 a. wm : 

a °C ee 110.40 P. M | * Bameme Clty. .....cccces | 9.25 ** a 

Pasties ices «ney 64bh 1.00 * ti(‘é‘ A sae ‘ 

Ss LABVOMWOPER. . 0. .cccccceess ae = (| ‘* Leavenworth ............ 12.40 noon 

Ts Kindieccesensivesclh Ge is Uhl *“* Denver . ee 








Tnrough Sleeping 


9.15 a. u.—Day Express from Jersey City (daily except Sunday), with Pullman’s Drawing-Room Cars 
at Suspension Bridge with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, arriving at Chicago 8.00 p. m 


and connectin 


Car Arrangements 


the following day in time to take the merning trains from there. 


7.20 p. m.—Night Express from Jersey City (daily), with Pullman’s Palace Sleeping Cars, runs through to 
iving passengers ample time for breakfast and take 


Chicago without change, arriving there at 8.00 a. m., 


be morning trains to all points West, Northwest and Southwest. 





CONNECTIONS OF ERIE RAILWAY WITH MAIN LINES AND BRANCHES OF 


Michigan 


At 8t. Catharines, with Welland Railway, for Port Colborne. 

At Hamilton, with branch for Toronto and intermediate stations; also with branch to Port Dover. 
At Harrisburg, with branch for Galt, Guelph, Southampton and intermediate stations. 

At Paris, with G. W. R. branch for Brantford and with Goderich branch Grand Trunk Railway. 


At London, with branch for Petrolia.and Sarnia, Also with Port Stanley Branch for Port Stanley, an 


daily line of steamers from there to Cleveland. 


At Detroit, with Detroit & Milwaukie Railway for Port Huron, Branch Grand Trunk Railway. Also De 
Also Detroit & Bay City R. k. 


troit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. to How 
Branch Lake 8. & M. S. R. R. to Toledo. 


and intermediate stations. 


At Wayne, with Flint & Pere M. R. R. to Plymouth, Holy, etc. 


At Ypsilanti, with Detroit, Hillsdale & Eel River R. Rs, for Manchester, Hillsdale, Banker's, Waterloo 


Columbia City, N. Manchester, Denver and Indianapolis. 


At Jackson, with Grand River Vallev Branch, for Eaton Rapids, Charlotte, Grand Rapids, Nuncta, Pent - 

omer, Nottowa, Three Rivers and Cassopolis. 
Also with Jack, Lansing & Saginaw Branch, for Lansing, Owosso, Saginaw, Wenoua, Standish, Crawford 
and intermediate stations. Also with Fort Wayne, Jack & Saginaw R. R. for Jonesville, Waterloo, Fort 


water, and all intermediate stations. 


Also, with Air Line for 


Wayne, and Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cin. R. R. to Cincinnati. 


At Battle Creek, with Peninsular R. R. 


At Kalamazoo, with South Haven Branch, to G. Junction, South Haven, etc. 
Also with Branch of L. 8. & M. 


R. R. for Clam Lake and intermediate stations. 
At Lawton, with Paw Paw R. R. for Paw Paw. 
At Niles, with South Bend Branch. 


At New Buffalo, with Chicago & Mich. Lake 8. R. R. for St. Joseph, Holland, Muskegon, Pentwaiecr and 


all intermediate stations. 


At Michigan City, with Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago R. R. Also with Louisville, New Albany & Ch 


cago Rh. 2. 
At Lake, with Joliet Branch to Joliet. 
At Chicag», with all railroads diverging. 





Central & Great Western Railways. 


Also with G. Rapide & In 
R. R. 





66 FOSTER PAMPHLET” : A CHARMING NEW BOOK : 


NOW READY. 





| 
| 


It §¢ as INTEKESTING as any NOVEL. It should | 


we read by every 


SPIRITUALIST. 
Spiritualists, who have skeptical friends, should 
present them with a copy. 
And ee should read it at once. 
No intelligent person could have the arrogance to 
doubt the testimony of the writers of this | 


about the wonderful doings of the 
GREAT MEDIU™M, 

There is adirect commnnication between this world 
awd the next—a fact that all should know. 

Aixty-five pages of intensely interesting mattor, 

PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
“cr (sopies, send direct to 
C. H. FOSTER, 
14 West Twenty-fourth street. 


immortelles of Love! 


BY J. O. BARRETT. 





‘What cannot be trusted is not worth having.” — 


Sowl-Seer. 


Axiomatic—Radical—Spiritual. 
Equality of the Sexes. 





Moral Incidents. 





PERFECTED MARITAL RELATIONS. 


IMPROVED CHILDHOOD DEMANDED. 





SACREDNESS OF HOME. 


MATED SOULS IN THE EDEN OF LOVE. 


| Bound in tinted 
| age, 12 centa. 


| Wis., ingosing same to J. QO. 


aper, beveled boards, $1 50; post- 

Plain cloth, $100: postage, 12 cents. 

Send money order, payable Fond-du-Lac P. O 
BARRE 


Glen 


ASA K. BUTTS & CO.'S 


REVISED LIST OF BOOKS 
FOR 


LIBERAL THINKERS. 


By and By: that grand and beautiful Romance 
of the Future, now running in the columns 
of this paper. Complete in 1 vol., cloth.... $1 75 


Higher Law. By the same author............. ‘ 
The Pilgrim and Shrine. By the same author... 


A Defense of Modern Spiritualism. By Alfred 
Be. WW GHNOG, He Tie Be ERROB. cc cc cc cccc caves 


A new edition of that wonderful book, Dr. D. D. 
Homes—lIncidents in my Life: First Series. 
With an introduction by Judge Edmonds. 
The extraordinary incidents, strange gifts 
and experiences in the career of this remark- 
able spirit medism—from his humble birth 
through a series of associations with person- 
ages distinguished in scientific and literary 
circles throughout Europe, even to familiar- 
ity with crowned heads—has surrounded 
him with an interest of the most powerfu! 
Gmarncter,  GIOER.... oc csessecs covescoces , 
—— Incidents in my Life—Second Series. All 
readers of Mr. Home’s firat volume will de- 
sire to peruse further the narrative of ‘‘ In- 
cidents *’ in his *‘ Life.’”’” This volume con- 
tinues the subject to the period of the com- 
mencement of the Chancery suit of Lyons 
OO. TEOURD, COG. ccc cescccceccesescccccces 


MANNA SERIES. 


1. Original Manna for ‘‘ God’s Chosen.”’ 5 
2. Manna for Jehovah, (B. F. Underwood's 

yl Ul ere Pere 
8. New Life of David, by Chas. Bradlaugh..... 5 
4. Facetie for Free Thinkers.................. 10 
5. 200 Questions without Answers............- 
6. A Dialogue between a Christian Missionary 

and a Chinese Mandarin.................. 10 
7. Queries Submitted to the Bench of Bishops 

by a Weak but Zealous Christian......... 
8. A Search after Heaven and Hell............. 5 
9. New Life of Jonah, by Bradlaugh... ....... 5 
10. A Few Words about the Devil, by Chas, 
ccs nah cds Cab daeases apes obec 
11, The New Life of Jacob, by Bradlaugh...... 5 
12. Daniel the Dreamer, by A. Holyoake........ 10 
13. A Specimen of the Bible—Esther; by A. 
OO soo oS sedec chbb Seb ccddevesSeeceese 
14. The Acts of the Apostles—A Farce; by A. 
TD <. 4:0 tt-e6 susencevbeuseeseses eves 10 
15. Ludicrous Aspects of Christianity, by Austin 
MI noc 00 cb ode kpececengs$o¢. 09000082 10 
16. The Twelve Apostles, by Chas Bradlaugh.... 5 
17. Who was Jesus Chiist? by Bradlaugh...... 5 
18. What Did Jesus Christ Teach? by Chas 

Bradlaugh... ........ RA SE ee ee 5 
19. New Life of abraham, by Chas Bhradlangh.. 5 
20. New Life of Moses, by Chas Bradlaugb..... 5 
Other numbers of Manna for all sorts of hun gry 
people are in preparation. 


IRON-CLAD SERIES. 


1. The Atonement, by Bradlaugh.............. 

2. Secular Responsibility, by George Jacob 

i chdkeeks - sbatabbecaebanesee othe 

3. Christianity and Materialism Contrasted, B. 
oso Dias 60066 eneepees csee 15 

4. Influence of Christianity on Civilization 
Be We CRs ccscccecccvcsess opiseves 25 
5. The Essence of Religion, by L. Feuerbach... 50 
6. Materialism, by Dr. L. Buchner............. 25 
7%. Buddhist Nihilism, by Prof. Max Muller.... 10 
8. The Religion of Inhumanity................ 20 
-9. Relation of Witchcraft to Religion.......... 15 
10. Epidemic Delusions........ .......s.seeee0e 25 

11. The Masculine Cross and Ancient Sex Wor- 
Ee, ST OE, ces ngcces seseeccerceces 50 
12. Paine’s Age Of Reason... .........scccccees: 25 
13. Essay on Miracles, by Hume......... a wha die 10 
14. The Land Question, by Chas. Bradlaugh ... 5 

15. Were Adam and Eve our First Parents, C. 
i abasic aden nd maininn Dinh ade 5 
16. Why do Men Starve, by Chas. Bradlaugh.. .. 5 
17. The Logic of Life, by G. J. Holyoake...... .. 10 
18. A Plea for Atheism, by Chas. Bradlaugh.... 10 

19. Large or Small Families? by Austin Holy- 
I a ay ae ee as 5 

20. Superstition Displayed, with a Letter of Wm. 
itt, by Austin Holyoake................. 5 

21. Defense of Secnlar Principles, by Chas. 
Diictineh stcnedaasoonnshbalnden: eaxeos 5 
22. Is the Bible Reliable? by Chas. Watts...... 5 
23. The Christian Deity, by Chas. Watts........ 5 
24. Moral Value of the Bible, by Chas. Watts... 5 

25. Free Thought and Modern Progress, by 
Te, WEEE sccceanicac EATS AAT. MRP 5 

26. Christianity: Its Nature and Influence on 
Civilization, by Chas. Watts.............. 5 

27. Christian Scheme of Redemption, by Chas. 
Ms bs ibnne¥edd Gain dadhasddchicaWeeess 6. 5 
28. Thoughts on Atheism, by Holyoke........ 5 
29. Is there a Moral Governor of the Universe? 5 
30. Philosophy of Secularism, by Chas. Watts.. 5 
31. Has Man a Soul? Bradlaugh................ 10 
32. The Origin of Christianity, by Chas. Watts.. 5 

33. Historical Value of the New Testament, by 
tities EE ke eds awe none 5 
34. On Miracles, by Chas. Watts................ 5 
35. On Prophecies, by Chas. Watts............. 5 

36. Practical Value of Christianity, by Chas. 
ee os oe BRE ete Teale ee Bo 5 
37. Progress of Christianity, by Watts..... na a 5 
38. Is therea God! Bradlangh................. 5 
39. Labor’s Prayer, by Bradlanugh.............. 5 
40. Poverty—lIts Effects, by Bradlaugh......... 5 


Any one who orders Manna or Iron-Clad Series to 
amount of $2, will receive to the value of $2.25. In 
quantities of $5 to one address we discount 20 per 
cent., prepaid by maii. 

Send stamp for Catalogne No. 3, of Publications, 
Importa.ions and Selections, uf a Liberal and Reform 
Character, advocating Free Thought in Religion and 
Political, Social and Natural Science, by 


ASA K. BUTTS & 00., 


36, Dey Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Any obtainable Book, Pamphlet or Periodical sent 
free by mail on receipt of Publisher’s or Importer’s 
price. 


Remittances should be b 


P. O. Order, Registered 
Letter or Exchange on New 


ork. 


DR. P. J. KOONZ, 


Dentist, 
No. 1 GREAT JONES ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Laughing Gas administered for the Painless Extrac- 
tion of Teeth. 








PSYCHOMETRY. 


Power has been given me to delineate character, to 
describe the mental and spiritual capacities ofi per- 
sons, and sometimes to indicate their future and their 
best locations for health, harmony and business. 
Persons desiring aid of this sort will please send me 


EARTH CLOSETS. 


The Great Blessing of the Age. 


ee ee 


Comfort to the Sick and 
Feeble. 


THE WAKEFIELD 


36. DEY ST. NEW YORK. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS. 





Is one of the latest inventions, and has many advan- 
tages over all others. The simple act of closing the 
lid brings the earth forward and drops it directly in 
the centre of the pail, thus insuring the absolute cer- 
tainty of covering all the excrements. This is of vital 
importance. It also has a dust or odor slide, a child’s 
seat, and an extra large reservoir for dry earth or 


ashes. 
THE MACIC 


= ee 









er oe 


OPEN. 
Is simple in construction, automatic in action, and 
being entirely inodo:ous, may be used in any room in 


CLOSED. 


the house without offense. When not in use it is a 
handsome piece of furniture witn nothing about it to 
indicate ita purpose. 


THE WATROUS. 


(With Arms.) 





OPEN. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE 11. 
IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


LATEST AND SIMPLEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


DRY EARTH FURNISHED FREE ON REASONABLE OON 
DITIONS. 


WAKEFIELD, from oO to $40. 
PRICES. {MAGIC from $16 to $30. 
WATROUS, $18 to $33. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE. 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 
36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 


HULL'S CRUCIBLE. 


A WIDE AWAKE SPIRITUALISTIC & 
SOCIAL REFORM JOURNAL. 





Prominent among the Reforms advocated in HULL'S 
CRUCIBLE are the following: 

1. Reform in Religion, such as shall do away with 
many of the outward forme and restore the power of 


godliness. 

2. Reforms in the Government, such as shall do 
away with the ringé, cliques and monopolies, and put 
all matters concerning the government of the people 
into the hands of the people. : 

3. Reforms;freguiating the relation of capital and 
labor, such as shall secure to labor, the producer of 
capital, the contro] of capital. 

. Reforms regtilauox the relations of the sexes to 
each other, such as shall secure to every member of 
each sex the entire control of their own person, and 
place prostitution, in or out of marriage, for money or 
any other cause, out of the question. 

Any thought calculated to benefit humanity, 
whether coming under any of the above or any other 
propositions, will find a cordial welcome the 
columns of HULL’s CRUCIBLE. 

HvuLw’s CRUCIBLE joins hands with all reforms and 
reformers of whatever school, and welcomes any 
ideas, however unpopular, caculated to benefit hu- 
manity. 

Those interested in a live Reformatory Journa are 
invited to hand in their subscriptions. 


TERMS. 
One subscription, 52 numbers........... $2 50 
“ “ a 2). Wpaseneenees 1 530 
“6 “6 18 Dy ~-- dhdbepes' es 0 65 


A few select advertisement will be admittep on rea- 
sonable terms. Anything known ‘v “\ 4 humbug, 


a dnot as represented, will not be aumitted 4® an 
a vertisement at any price. 
All Letters, Money Orders and Drafts should be ad- 








their handwriting, state age and sex, and inclose $2. 
4 JOHN M, SPEAR. 2,210 Mt. Vernon street, Phila. 


dressed 


MOSES HULL & CO., 
871 Wasuineton 5r.,j bos t 
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